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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Knickerbocker “function 
EW YORK is no longer the beginning and 
ending of all things social, but rather a mid- 
way. It has become a transfer point for So- 
ciety’s comings and goings. At the moment the city 
is having—or, if it pleases more, enjoying—one of 
its seasonal influxes. “Those who have come North 
with Spring’s rustling shade are pausing here while 
their servants make ready country homes in Tuxedo, 
Newport, or Long Island. Or, else, they are making 
brief stays before taking passage for Europe. 
Town houses, as such, are disappearing rapidly, 
although such persistently wealthy 
families as the Astors, the Whitneys, 
the Vanderbilts and the Rockefellers 
still maintain elaborate establishments 
and the Marshall Fields, ignoring 
the present trend, are going so far 
as to build. ‘They purchased lately a 
lot running through from Sixty- 
ninth to Seventieth Street, just off the 
Avenue. Clarence H. Mackay spends 
most of his time on his great coun- 
try estate at Roslyn, although he also 
keeps his town house at 3 East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street open through the 
year; but, then, he must need a 
refuge against the weeks when the 
Prince of Wales and the English 


For these eminent examples of fi- 
delity to the old order, there are hun- 
dreds of others, equally important to 
such Society as we have to-day, who 
have relinquished their town houses 
in favor of apartments. The Sutton 


polo team are having a bit of a lark | 
on Long Island. J 





Place colony is an example of this trend toward 
smaller places in the city, which involve less respon- 
sibility and smaller staffs of servants. Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. Lorillard 
Cammann, Miss Elizabeth Marbury and Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Havemeyer were among the pioneers in this 
development as an exclusive retreat of what was not 






long ago just another frowsy street overlooking the 
East River. 

Society, such as The Mrs. Astor and Ward Mc- 
Allister knew, had vanished before the war. The 
automobile, which placed most country homes within 
an hour’s drive of New York, did much to doom the 
town establishment. Post-war conditions, with the 
new-rich everywhere, servants difficult to keep and 
a general letting-down of bars that were partly 
broken anyway, dealt the finishing stroke to what the 
motor had begun. ‘There is no longer a compact 
Society. Instead we have a number of groups, loosely 
allied. Perhaps one might take a leaf from Mr. 

Wilson’s diplomacy and term them 
associated, rather than allied. 


HARLES M. SCHWAB’S 


place on the Drive is the su- 


. 
preme example of what used to be. 
Its owner keeps a suite at the Ritz 
" for his stays in town and Mrs. 
/ 


Schwab reigns contentedly over their 
palatial residence in Loretta, Penn- 
sylvawia. Yet a full staff of ser- 
vants is always on duty in the great 
gray pile with the quaint statue of a 
steel puddler on the lawn; and every 
night lights blink at the Hudson 
i against the coming of a master who 

a drops in perhaps half a dozen times a 
\ | year. Small wonder Mr. Schwab 
was reputed willing to part with his 
place, particularly since a mere scrib- 
bler of short stories lately has bought 
we an imposing residence on the adjoin- 
ing block. But even in steel fam- 
ilies Madame seems to have the pow- 
er of veto. 


WHERE once they danced; where once they 

sang—which means the ballroom of the Astor 
mansion at 840 Fifth Avenue—all that is needed is 
an information booth to complete its latter-day re- 
semblance to Grand Central Station. It is being 
thrown open to all sorts of assemblages, under cover 
of those charities which cover a multitude of social 

















sins. “he Vincent Astors usually are elsewhere when 
such events take place, but as Will Rogers remarked 
on one such occasion, “Well, it sure is good to be in 
the Astors’ house, even if we did have to wait to get 
in until they got out.” 

In the days when Mrs. William Astor ruled the 
now outworn Four Hundred, 840 Fifth Avenue was 
built with a partition, which divided the place into 
two houses, the northern half being occupied by her 
son, John Jacob Astor. Following his divorce from 
his first wife the partition was torn down. 

The ballroom is also the picture gallery. About it 
hang the paintings which Mrs. Astor brought from 
the family’s old residence at Thirty-fourth Street 
and the Avenue when that struture was torn down to 
make way for the building of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
‘They were poorly hung then, so say the experts. ‘They 
are poorly hung now. But this makes little differ- 
ence to those who flock to the ballroom at $10 each for 
some charity. Report has it that most of the visitors 
are more interested in the dining room than in the 
scene of so many brilliant cotillions, of Ward Mc- 
Allister’s arrogance toward dowagers and of Mrs. 
William Astor’s imperial rule of a society arbitrarily 
exclusive. These later visitors, again quoting Will 
Rogers, may well subscribe to his wish that they might 
be permitted to send some picture postal cards from 
840 Fifth Avenue before leaving. 
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The Very Associated Press 


HE Waldorf-Astoria through most of last week 

was devoted to the doings of newspaper pub- 
lishers and the Associated Press, in convention as- 
sembled, plus the Vice-President of the United States, 
whose name will be recalled by those who know their 
Addison Sims as Charles G. Dawes. 

The main business transacted was the annual re- 
jection of the New York Daily News for member- 
ship in the Associated Press. Local publishers felt 
that the News, having hogged circulation greatly, 
might well stay out in the cold. The Associated 
Press is not quite the benevolent institution some people 
suppose after reading editorials about it in member 
journals. It is a close, though non-profit making, 
corporation, a franchise in which has been appraised 
as worth more than one million dollars in this town. 
A four-fifths vote of the corporation, composed of the 
1,200 members, is needed to admit an outland news- 
paper to orthodoxy. It is rarely forthcoming. Even 
Mr. Hearst has not been able to command it for 
such of his journals as are not in the fold. There 
is no reason why a Chicago publisher, for instance, 
should vote to assist a competitor in the Boston 
field, when next year he may need all the Boston 
votes available to stave off a threat in his own 
bailiwick. 

So the News stays out. And meantime, such 
is the circulation value of pictures in a par- 
tially illiterate city, the Tvzmes lately added 
another rotogravure section to its Sunday 
paper; the Herald Tribune hastily incorpo- 
rated two extra pages of illustrations in its 
Sabbath offerings, and the World brought out 
Tt a new tinting process, done on special presses, 
which were at first announced as the product 
of highly skilled German mechanics. ‘These, 
however, became Alsatians when someone in 
the vicinity of the Pulitzer Building remem- 
bered the Argonne. 
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ORD LINGERIE is careless Washington’s nom 
Li. politics for Frank W. Stearns, the Boston dry 
goods merchant, who, years ago, sat in the gallery of 
the Massachusetts legislature and discerned in the 
youthful form of Calvin Coolidge the wherewithal 
for a President. 

When Mr. Coolidge did become President, and Mr. 
Stearns also moved into the White House, unofficial 
Washington observers said here was a man who rep- 
resented a devilish combination of the most inscruta- 
ble qualities of Mark Hanna and Colonel House. 
They acted on that assumption, thus, unknowing, ter- 
rifying his Lordship. 

Ah, the contrast -to the Honorable Harry Daugh- 
erty, mentor and maker of the late President Hard- 
ing. ‘The oftener one came to Harry for a White 
House favor, the deeper ran the current of gossip 
that Harry, not Warren, was the Man—and the more 
expansive grew the chest of the gentleman who is 
now practicing law somewhat obscurely in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

‘The self-same atmosphere in which Mr. Daugherty 
thrived sent cold shivers down the spine of Frank 
Stearns. So Lord Lingerie effaced himself from the 
White House scene for a while. 

About this time, to the deep chagrin of the Presi- 
dent, a White House secret seeped out. It was about 
Mr. Coolidge’s exploits on his electrical Mazeppa. 
Mr. Stearns was blamed in a published account. He 
had gossiped, and the President, so to speak, had kind 
of made it unhandy for him around the Executive 
Mansion, and so his Lordship had gone away. 

Mr. Stearns, of course, had done no such thing. He 
was still around. ‘To establish this beyond doubt he 
reappeared in the open and for a solid week rarely 
left his seat in the foyer of Mr. Coolidge’s private 
office. There, where all the world passed to and fro, 
his portly figure was a substantial refutation of the 
rascally tale. But his Lordship’s heart was not in this 
display. He stuck his week out and off to Europe he 
fled, by way of New York, like a witness wanted in 
the Teapot Dome case. 


T 


ASHINGTON is furnishing more than its 

share of diverting gossip these days, although 
what is to follow really owes its point to New York. 
A young lawyer in town, who resides among the 
other literati of the Village, received a telephone call 
from a friend in a predicament. The predicament 
was lack of liquor. The friend was entertaining a 
Washingtonian acquaintance who was in need of 
Scotch succor. 

“Come right over,” the lawyer invited cordially. 

The Washingtonian was introduced as “Mr. 
Green.” The evening passed merrily. So did the 
Scotch. Mr. Green proved to be a most affable gen- 
tleman and when he took his departure he was more 
than affable; much more. 

Consider some time having passed. ‘The young 
lawyer was despatched to Washington with papers 
needed by the senior member of his firm, who was 
appearing as courtesy counsel in a Congressional hear- 
ing. He arrived at the Capitol and sought the proper 
Committee room. On entrance the young lawyer 
nearly collapsed, for the statesman acting as chairman 
of the committee was none other than his late com- 
panion in flaskks—‘“Mr. Green.” 

P.S$.—The young lawyer knows 
real name now. 


“Mr. Green’s” 


R. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN’s plans still 

engage the attentions of a portion of our citi- 
zenry, who seem to be taking sides. One faction holds 
stoutly to the belief that Mr. Nathan will not commit 
a novel nor compose a motion picture, saying that he 
has merely re-arranged certain editorial matters with 
Mr. Henry L. Mencken. Promise is made, thus, that 
in future Mr. Nathan will contribute double his pres- 
ent allotment of words to the American Mercury. 
Some of this group even go so far as to quote a con- 
tract between Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken, which 
is said to forbid either to marry under pain of ex- 
communication and forfeiture of $50,000. ‘The 
latter would be the more severe pain, one imagines. 
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A Native Opera Impends 
EEMS TAYLOR, it develops, is to write an 


opera, upon direct commission, for the Metro- 
politan Opera House. And to that end, it is under- 
stood, he may free himself for a year from the bur- 
den of daily musical criticism, part of the time to he 
spent abroad in the throes of composition. He will, 
however, continue to be associated with the World. 

There are those who have deduced that Gatti’s an- 
nouncement that he had “commissioned an American 
composer to write an opera expressly for the Metro- 
politan” did not point directly 
at Taylor. For it is known 
that Ernest Schelling has also 
been asked to compose an opera 
to a libretto by Arthur Train, 
the invitation or suggestion 
coming from Otto H. Kahn, 
who has not been unknown to 
appear as a synonym for 
the Metropolitan. Originally, 
“Rain” was to have served as 
the basis for the Train libretto, 
but the Messrs. Schelling and 
Train have decided to do an 
operatic version of “The Fifth 
Gospel” instead. Until recent- 
ly, these gentlemen had looked 
upon Bulgaria as a place suffi- 
ciently remote for them to 
work undisturbed, but recent 
correspondences from the Bal- 
kans may lead them to change 
their minds. 

The basis for the Taylor 
work has not been revealed. At various times this 
year, Mr. Taylor was reported as engaged in trans- 
forming “Janice Meredith” into an opera, deriving 
some of his material from the score he had written 
for the movies. Possibly this is the work to which 
Gatti’s announcement refers. And possibly two 
American operas are to be produced at the Metropoli- 
tan season after next. Mr. Taylor, moreover, is to 
compose a symphony; and is finishing the score of an 
operetta for which William Le Baron did the book. 

To those who know Taylor even slightly, it comes 
as no surprise to learn that he is capable of the compo- 
sition of an opera. ‘Taylor can do anything, and 
has done most things. He has a vast musical knowl- 
edge, he is an expert writer, both in the abstract and 
on all manner of subjects requiring detailed informa- 
tion, and he has a mechanical skill that is the envy of 
his friends. Beginning with an ability to drive a nail 
straight, he progresses directly to the skilful construc- 
tion of a cathedral and an artesian well. 

Perhaps, on the night of his opera’s opening at the 
Metropolitan, he will devote a few moments of silent 
reverie to the production, fifteen years ago, of his 
“The Echo,” a college varsity show, on Broadway, 
for a run of one consecutive week. 


UR Expert on Corrections put in quite a busy 
week. He journeyed to the wilds of the Village 
and measured Edna St. Vincent Millay’s house, which 
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is still the smallest in town. He found its frontage 
was only nine feet, whereas it was here stated a week 
ago that this dimension was twelve feet. The dis- 
covery seemed to upset our Expert on Corrections. 





T Barney’s the other evening a group doing the 

Village found its combined finances inadequate 

for the bill presented. ‘The head waiter was sum- 

moned. Would he honor a personal check? From 

whom? From a Mr. Milton. The head waiter 
* would summon the proprietor. 

Would Barney honor a per- 
sonal check? Well, Barney 
did not know Mr. Milton, and, 
of course, one understood— 
nothing personal intended, 
but— Ah, but again, but— 
Mr. Milton was the fiance of 
Miss Abby Rockefeller, and if 
needs be Miss Rockefeller was 
present to identify him. 

Oh, well, Mr. Milton, in 
that case. But why bother to 
write a check? If it would be 
more convenient just sign the 
bill and it can be forwarded at 
the regular date for payment. 
Not at all, Mr. Milton. You’re 


welcome, sir; most welcome. 


O closely allied have Lon- 

don and New York be- 
come that a millionaire from 
Wisconsin who became famous 
in London a few weeks ago made a sudden business 
jaunt back to find his local associates chuckling over 
an incident of his British sojourn. 

The millionaire was showing a countryman about 
the town house he has taken in London. 

“We shall look at the library a little later,” said 
he. “There is a man in there fixing my radio now.” 

The doors to the library parted. A man came out 
carrying a kit of tools. It was Signor Marconi. 


“fohn Singer Sargent 

F the many anecdotes published after the death 

of John Singer Sargent, the one touching upon 
George Bellows seemed to show best the gauge of the 
man. In refusing a commission to paint the portrait 
of an eager applicant, Sargent recommended George 
Bellows. ‘Those who follow art along her devious 
ways and are aware how far apart the various paths 
take travelers in that field, know the magnificence of 
Sargent’s suggestion. Doctors will tell you that only 
in the medical profession does jealousy exist in its pure 
form; cloak and suit men will tell you the same thing. 
And as for the stage and musicians! Perhaps some 
apothegm can be devised to the effect that jealousy 
exists in pure form only in the human race. But that 
leaves out dogs and cats. However, the episode of the 
orthodox artist, busy with the portraits of kings and 
princes, sending a prospective customer to a painter 
in the other camp, will always remain a shining ex- 
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The Liberal Modernists Open T heir Own Speakeasy 


ample of artistic integrity. Doubtless Sargent knew 
dozens of his friends he could have recommended, 
but he preferred to maintain his honesty and singled 
out the one American he thought capable of executing 
the particular task. 

We wish there were more stories of why Sargent 
preferred England to America. Perhaps he had the 
same stuff in his aristocratic veins that was in the veins 
of the Adams men and Henry James. And, too, there 
is an undeniable lure about this business of painting 
royalty with all its emoluments and trappings. Wher- 
ever he painted he held to a high artistic integrity, re- 
fusing to paint when the subject did not interest him, 
and always painting what was in the face of the sitter 
rather than following the prevalent and successful 
method of lopping off some ten or twenty years. His 
portraits, for the most part, were more than canvas- 
deep, going behind the mask to the secret places of the 
brain. 

An acquaintance told of living part of a year in a 
room near Sargent in the Copley-Plaza, Boston. He 
managed to arrange his meals so that they might fall 
in with the master’s. Day after day he rode down the 


elevator with him and sat at the next table. But he 
never met Sargent, nor broke through that wall of 
dignified reserve. ‘This is a poor word, for it was not 
reserve. ‘The friend reports that at every meal Sar- 
gent hastily ordered his food, pushed the silver and 
dishes from in front of him, and set up some bulky 
volume which he continued to read. ‘The business of 
eating was secondary. ‘The book was always one on 


psychology. 


T the height of his career, Sargent commanded 
fifty thousand dollars a portrait. ‘This was not a 
quoted price so much as it was an understanding 
among prospective sitters about what would be an ac- 
ceptable fee. Sometimes the sum was greater. There 
was at least one instance of sixty thousand dollars 
being paid; and at least another of a like amount being 
refused because the subject was not deemed suitable. 
When Sargent began portrait painting Europe was 
the only field for the artist. ‘Thither our fashionable 
and wealthy ones journeyed if they felt the urge upon 
them to sit before an easel. ‘There seemed to be a 
belief that the American atmosphere vitiated art. 
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Maybe it did. Sinclair Lewis has become famous by 
advancing a theory akin to this. 

Now, however, New York is the paradise of every 
one who can outfit an impressive studio and keep a 
straight face while making daubs on canvas. Fifteen 
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hundred dollars is a small charge for a most mediocre 
portrait. Starving in a garret is not being done now- 
adays, although there are some art critics who believe 
that in a great many instances a return of the fashion 
would be desirable. 
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William Beebe 


Ernestine Schumann-H cink 


Albin Oscar Stenroos 


X¥ THE HOUR GLASS 


The Hausfrau Contralto 


HE was wise enough to resist the temptation to 

become just another soprano and so for nearly 

three decades she has been one of the great, if 
not THE great contralto. Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink possesses a rare share of homely wisdom. 
She smiles at the memory that once, many years ago, 
an opera manager in Vienna, dubiously giving her her 
first engagement, admonished the slim girl before him 
to eat more and grow fat. She was not above testify- 
ing in court that she has scrubbed her own floors and 
had done the cooking for her brood—a comprehensive 
one—in the early days. She had no false pride of 
achievement. ‘There is no need for it. 

She is, apart from her career, typically the haus- 
frau. Despite her American citizenship she cannot 
be else, either in appearance, or in sympathies. Haus- 
fraus, one must remember, never were Junkers. 

For almost half a century she has been before the 
public, climbing from a piano player in a res- 
taurant, at fifty cents a night, to a contralto whose 
annual earnings have been as great as $150,000. Yet 
she yields—-not at all—well, not often—to those at- 
tacks of temperament which seem to be the dearest re- 
wards for operatic success. 

Now, at sixty-four, she has signed a contract to ap- 
pear as a guest singer during the next Metropolitan 
season. And she signed, they say, with all the enthus- 
iasm of a youth fresh from a triumphant audition, 


Another Finn 


NE school of reporting says Albin Oscar Sten- 
roos is a woodworker back in his home town, 
Helsingfors, Finland; another insists that he follows 
the quaint calling of sewing machine salesman. Such 
is the thrifty nature of the Finn that it is quite likely 
he gives part time to each business. The world, car- 
ing nothing for essentials, remembers him as the 
man who won an Olympic Marathon race at the ad- 
vanced age of forty. 
He is thin, of course. His skin has been tanned by 
the wind and is drawn tight over his high cheek bones. 
He resembles his celebrated countryman, Paavo 


Nurmi, in one respect, having in his eyes the deep, 


brooding look commonly associated with the dreamer, 
but more often found in a man with intense fixity of 
purpose. Stenroos’s purpose is the winning of races. 
Were our latest visitor an American instead of a 
Finn, data would be available about the number of 
sewing machines he sold last year. Since he is not 
one of us he speaks of such trifling matters as training, 
diet, physical condition and the need for becoming ac- 
climatized before engaging in competition. He speaks 
so, through an interpreter, but one needs no gift of his 
language to know of what he is thinking—of that 
brave July day when a thin, wiry man of forty raced 
into the dust of a road beyond Paris the best that all 
the youth of the world could send against him. 
A Disciple of Science 
HEN, for eleven days, silence hung heavy over 
Sargasso Sea and no word was heard from the 
Arcturus, newspapers grew agitated, since the ship was 
equipped with two wireless sending sets. But less 
simple souls than editors, who knew Professor Wil- 
liam Beebe fairly well, only murmured something to 
the effect that a silent ship gets more space on first 
pages than one sending daily messages into the ether. 
There are such unkind words spoken occasionally 
about the learned professor, who is forever off to some 
distant spot on behalf of science as represented by the 
New York Zoological Society. ‘They do say, those 
caustic ones, that he has no intention of allowing 
either Science, or the world at large to forget how 
much each owes to William Beebe. There has been 
much talk thus. But this is not what those who have 
less caustic tongues and who know William Beebe 
better say. Less brilliant men have been given the 
benefit of the doubt, and what more natural, too, than 
chatter about a scientist who is so spectacular as to 
write popularly and interestingly and well upon mat- 
ters which one should not write popularly and inter- 
estingly and well. His ship, cruising in search of that 
continent of seaweed long recorded by mariners and 
Sunday supplements, draws from the deep strange and 
rare specimens of marine life. And what are caustic 
tongues to one who can inspect two active volcanoes 
and a pink polly-wogg that has four eye-teeth? 
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THE NEW CONQUISTADORES 


O I went to Florida for a rest. , 
Of course I left all my money there in real 
estate ventures, and had to return by boat. This 
is a cheaper way than Pullman, and I soothed my pride 
by arguing that it would round out my experience. 
In Miami, Sarasota, St. Augustine and Jacksonville, I 
had encountered nothing but millionaires. There 
must be a nether side, an “other half of the world,” 
even in Florida. More modest revelers in sunshine 
surely must go South by Winter and doubtless I would 
find these coming North by boat. 

I was mistaken. The steamer was crowded. Every 
cabin and berth were occupied by men and women 
who, according to admissions obliquely and noncha- 
lantly let fall in talk, were larded with money. 
Everyone had tried to get a de luxe stateroom, alas! 
and had failed. Everyone, moreover, was traveling 
by boat because of a tender love of the sea. There 
was not much wind; but a good portion of our com- 
pany were sick. Nor do I recall any gazing at the 
ocean, save on one or two instances when porpoises 
were sighted. Perhaps there was more sea to the 
voyage than the pampered landowners had bargained 
tor. It is true that from beginning to end the boat 
was utterly surrounded. 

And besides, there was too much of an intellectual, 
cultural, public-spirited nature to discuss on board for 
any childish pleasure in salt water. ‘These were men 
and women on a holiday. Yet, everybody knows that 
the athletic mind finds rest, not in lazing but in a 
simple change of the topic of cerebration. ‘These 
men and women had gone South ostensibly in quest 
of sunshine, alligators, golf and bathing. ‘Their alert 
minds had soon discovered that Florida to-day was the 
very apex of American progress, the cynosure of all 
live “merican eyes, the ideal of every purse possessed 

- creative impulse to increase and multiply. 

.at more inevitable than that, returning to their 

states in Kalamazoo, Newark and the Bronx, they 


should discuss and discuss? 


We were foregathered in the smoking room. 

“They are sure doing wonders down there in Flor- 
ida.” A heavy Elk spoke with gleaming eyes. His 
chest was deep and so was his voice. It was strange 
how two-dimensional those eyes seemed. 

As the four others of us round the table nodded 
and sipped our near beer and chewed at our cigars, I 
became aware of a strange presence overhead. ‘The 
smoking room was fitted out vaguely after the fash- 
ion of an old English inn. In the ceiling were open 
rafters clouded in smoke. And here, straight above 
us, through the darkling mist, I saw another group of 
men gathered like us about an oaken table. 

At first I thought that there must be a mirror in 
the beams, catching our group through the haze; for 
these men above were placed like us. But as my 
vision cleared, I saw that they were different after all. 
They were clad in steel coats of mail; swords swanked 
angularly at their sides; they wore flaring boots; 
armored gauntlets were drawn off, and freed the 
harsh-haired fists of conguistadores clasping silver gob- 
lets filled with ruby wine. 

My neighbor answered—a weasel fellow, all grey, 
whose nose seemed in a perpetual tremor of scenting 
and searching: 

“Why, Jacksonville’s population alone has doubled 
in ten years!” 

—Tell the Padre that we have made another hun- 
dred converts, came from the smoke-veiled rafters. 

“They got 268 manufacturing plants that can turn 
out $50,000,000 worth of goods a year.’ 

—Our first stone building at San Augustin is a 
school for the Indian. 

“You know that filling-in of marsh waterfront at 
Sarasota cost the Ringling Brothers about $10,000. 
They sold it at $13,500 the acre.” 

—The new Cathedral was built by Christian na- 
tives. We have sent the deed of the property as a gift 
to the University of Salamanca. 

“Miami has a transient population of 90,000. 
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Maybe it did. Sinclair Lewis has become famous by 
advancing a theory akin to this. 

Now, however, New York is the paradise of every 
one who can outfit an impressive studio and keep a 
straight face while making daubs on canvas. Fifteen 
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hundred dollars is a small charge for a most mediocre 
portrait. Starving in a garret is not being done now- 
adays, although there are some art critics who believe 
that in a great many instances a return of the fashion 
would be desirable. 
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William Beebe 


Ernestine Schumann-H eink 





Albin Oscar Stenroos 


X¥ THE HOUR GLASS 


The Hausfrau Contralto 


HE was wise enough to resist the temptation to 

become just another soprano and so for nearly 

three decades she has been one of the great, if 
not THE great contralto. Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink possesses a rare share of homely wisdom. 
She smiles at the memory that once, many years ago, 
an opera manager in Vienna, dubiously giving her her 
first engagement, admonished the slim girl before him 
to eat more and grow fat. She was not above testify- 
ing in court that she has scrubbed her own floors and 
had done the cooking for her brood—a comprehensive 
one—in the early days. She had no false pride of 
achievement. ‘There is no need for it. 

She is, apart from her career, typically the haus- 
frau. Despite her American citizenship she cannot 
be else, either in appearance, or in sympathies. Haus- 
fraus, one must remember, never were Junkers. 

For almost half a century she has been before the 
public, climbing from a piano player in a res- 
taurant, at fifty cents a night, to a contralto whose 
annual earnings have been as great as $150,000. Yet 
she yields—-not at all—well, not often—to those at- 
tacks of temperament which seem to be the dearest re- 
wards for operatic success. 

Now, at sixty-four, she has signed a contract to ap- 
pear as a guest singer during the next Metropolitan 
season. And she signed, they say, with all the enthus- 
iasm of a youth fresh from a triumphant audition. 


Another Finn 


NE school of reporting says Albin Oscar Sten- 

roos is a woodworker back in his home town, 
Helsingfors, Finland; another insists that he follows 
the quaint calling of sewing machine salesman. Such 
is the thrifty nature of the Finn that it is quite likely 
he gives part time to each business. The world, car- 
ing nothing for essentials, remembers him as _ the 
man who won an Olympic Marathon race at the ad- 
vanced age of forty. 

He is thin, of course. His skin has been tanned by 
the wind and is drawn tight over his high cheek bones. 
He resembles his celebrated countryman, Paavo 
Nurmi, in one respect, having in his eyes the deep, 


brooding look commonly associated with the dreamer, 
but more often found in a man with intense fixity of 
purpose. Stenroos’s purpose is the winning of races. 
Were our latest visitor an American instead of a 
Finn, data would be available about the number of 
sewing machines he sold last year. Since he is not 
one of us he speaks of such trifling matters as training, 
diet, physical condition and the need for becoming ac- 
climatized before engaging in competition. He speaks 
so, through an interpreter, but one needs no gift of his 
language to know of what he is thinking—of that 
brave July day when a thin, wiry man of forty raced 
into the dust of a road beyond Paris the best that all 
the youth of the world could send against him. 
A Disciple of Science 
HEN, for eleven days, silence hung heavy over 
Sargasso Sea and no word was heard from the 
Arcturus, newspapers grew agitated, since the ship was 
equipped with two wireless sending sets. But less 
simple souls than editors, who knew Professor Wil- 
liam Beebe fairly well, only murmured something to 
the effect that a silent ship gets more space on first 
pages than one sending daily messages into the ether. 
There are such unkind words spoken occasionally 
about the learned professor, who is forever off to some 
distant spot on behalf of science as represented by the 
New York Zoological Society. ‘They do say, those 
caustic ones, that he has no intention of allowing 
either Science, or the world at large to forget how 
much each owes to William Beebe. There has been 
much talk thus. But this is not what those who have 
less caustic tongues and who know William Beebe 
better say. Less brilliant men have been given the 
benefit of the doubt, and what more natural, too, than 
chatter about a scientist who is so spectacular as to 
write popularly and interestingly and well upon mat- 
ters which one should not write popularly and inter- 
estingly and well. His ship, cruising in search of that 
continent of seaweed long recorded by mariners and 
Sunday supplements, draws from the deep strange and 
rare specimens of marine life. And what are caustic 
tongues to one who can inspect two active volcanoes 
and a pink polly-wogg that has four eye-teeth? 
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THE NEW CONQUISTADORES 


™ O I went to Florida for a rest. 

Of course I left all my money dine in real 

estate ventures, and had to return by boat. This 

isa cheaper way than Pullman, and I soothed my pride 

by arguing that it would round out my experience. 

In Miami, Sarasota, St. Augustine and Jacksonville, I 

had encountered nothing but millionaires. ‘There 

must be a nether side, an “other half of the world,” 

even in Florida. More modest revelers in sunshine 

surely must go South by Winter and doubtless I would 
find these coming North by boat. 

I was mistaken. The steamer was crowded. Every 
cabin and berth were occupied by men and women 
who, according to admissions obliquely and noncha- 
lantly let fall in talk, were larded with money. 
Everyone had tried to get a de luxe stateroom, alas! 
and had failed. Everyone, moreover, was traveling 
by boat because of a tender love of the sea. ‘There 
was not much wind; but a good portion of our com- 
pany were sick. Nor do I recall any gazing at the 
ocean, save on one or two instances when porpoises 
were sighted. Perhaps there was more sea to the 
voyage than the pampered landowners had bargained 
tor. It is true that from beginning to end the boat 
was utterly surrounded. 

And besides, there was too much of an intellectual, 
cultural, public-spirited nature to discuss on board for 
any childish pleasure in salt water. “These were men 
and women on a holiday. Yet, everybody knows that 
the athletic mind finds rest, not in lazing but in a 
simple change of the topic of cerebration. These 
men and women had gone South ostensibly in quest 
of sunshine, alligators, golf and bathing. Their alert 
minds had soon discovered that Florida to-day was the 
very apex of American progress, the cynosure of all 
live American eyes, the ideal of every purse possessed 
of the creative impulse to increase and multiply. 
What more inevitable than that, returning to their 
estates in Kalamazoo, Newark and the Bronx, they 
should discuss and discuss? 


We were foregathered in the smoking room. 

“They are sure doing wonders down there in Flor- 
ida.” A heavy Elk spoke with gleaming eyes. His 
chest was deep and so was his voice. It was strange 
how two-dimensional those eyes seemed. 

As the four others of us round the table nodded 
and sipped our near beer and chewed at our cigars, I 
became aware of a strange presence overhead, ‘The 
smoking room was fitted out vaguely after the fash- 
ion of an old English inn. In the ceiling were open 
rafters clouded in smoke. And here, straight above 
us, through the darkling mist, I saw another group of 
men gathered like us about an oaken table. 

At first I thought that there must be a mirror in 
the beams, catching our group through the haze; for 
these men above were placed like us. But as my 
vision cleared, I saw that they were different after all. 
They were clad in steel coats of mail; swords swanked 
angularly at their sides; they wore flaring boots; 
armored gauntlets were drawn off, and freed the 
harsh-haired fists of conguistadores clasping silver gob- 
lets filled with ruby wine. 

My neighbor answered—a weasel fellow, all grey, 
whose nose seemed in a perpetual tremor of scenting 
and searching: 

“Why, Jacksonville’s population alone has doubled 
in ten years!” 

—Tell the Padre that we have made another hun- 
dred converts, came from the smoke-veiled rafters. 

“They got 268 manufacturing plants that can turn 
out $50,000,000 worth of goods a year.” 

—Our first stone building at San Augustin is a 
school for the Indian. 

“You know that filling-in of marsh waterfront at 
Sarasota cost the Ringling Brothers about $10,000. 
They sold it at $13,500 the acre.” 

—The new Cathedral was built by Christian na- 
tives. We have sent the deed of the property as a gift 
to the University of Salamanca. 

“Miami has a transient population of 90,000. 
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That’s what pays the transients.” 

And over my head the echo:—IWe are being urged 
to marry with the Indian if need be, and to settle. 
Are these men not the hidalgos of a great land? Has 
not Don Francisco called them the equal of the 
Spaniard? 

“Fifteen thousand hotels in Florida,” the Elk 
eyes glowed. 

—A Mission in the Everglades at last! was the re- 
frain. 

“The whole thing is stupendous,” came the shrill 
voice from the grey man at my side, “It’s the great- 
est land rush in the history of the U. S. A.” 

“Which means, in the history of the world,” said a 
surgeon who operated in lots on the side. He was a 
man burly and sinuous. There was in him something 
of the otter and a good deal of the boar. “Why, 
compared to this, the great movements of history— 
the gold rush into California, the dash to the Klon- 
dike, the opening of the Middle West and the North- 
west with Harriman and Hill, were puny.” 

He was an eloquent as well as learned speaker. And 
as each glorious instance rolled from his soft mouth, 
there came an echo mysteriously transformed by the 
smoky rafters. . ‘ 

—Movements of history passage of the 
children of Israel across the Red Sea . . . the 
quest of the Holy Grail Crusades 
Columbus. . , 

“But it ain’t business only!” I protested. 

“You bet not,” said the Elk. ‘‘ ‘Come to Florida 
and see the nation at play.?” He quoted the great 
line without hesitation. 

I saw our nation at play. Motoring 
movies . lot-jugglings . . . motoring 
walnut chocolate fudge sundaes and bad booze 
motoring . . boosting, boasting . 
ae 

Overhead clinked silver goblets. “The conquista- 
dores were humming a Malaguena. From the mist 
about them came the glow of mellow vineyards yield- 
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ing sunny wines, and of women dancing. ‘There was 
a glimpse of a bull fight, cruel, ruthless, yet beautiful 
and subtle. Sword-play glinted. And hard lips told 
tales of sport. 

Said our Elk: “I dropped in on the Yankees at 
St. Petersburg. “Those boys clear a fortune even out 
of training.” 

The tale of sport from overhead was different. 
Honor and love were counters; the players risked life 
and joyously won death. 

“Not alone a nation at play,” exclaimed the sur- 
geon. “Florida is a Frontier with all the culture of 
the capitals. Here is a whole State being opened up, 
with the best accommodations! For modern improve- 
ments, New York’s got nothing on it.” 

“And they ain’t forgot religion,” added the grey 
man with the tremulous nose. “They just put up a 
church in DeLand, cost $300,000. You bet I bought 
all the lots I could in a town like that. Where they 
spend money on a church, they’re going to stick. A 
swell church means business.” 

—Our Mission was builded by volunteers from the 
old Settlements elsewhere. They were not paid, of 
course; but we had to shoot many infidel natives who 
did not understand why we wanted to build so fair a 
church in a land that was not ours. Yes, many were 
killed and some were tortured. There is no room for 
infidels. We let the gold go home to buy more splen- 
dor for our Gracious Queen. 

“Well,” cried I, emptying my mug of legal beer, 
“Florida is certainly a hum-dinging first class show of 
American progress.” 

“It’s enough to make you proud,” said the Elk. 

» and rich,” smiled the sly surgeon. 

“Why, in Jacksonville every guy in town’s got to 
wear a big button—and if he don’t, you just bet he 
gets into trouble. It’s yellow and on it is printed in 
red (those are old Spain’s colors, you know): WeE 
ARE BELIEVERS IN JACKSONVILLE.” 

—We are believers in God, came clearly from 
Search-light 








above. 
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Metropolitan Monotypes 


T takes all kinds 


To make a town like ours. 


There is, for instance, the Woman on a Diet. 

Don’t talk to her! 

She has tried everything to get thin— 

Rolling on the floor, electric massage, 

Running round the reservoir, daily dozens, 

Swallowing dangerous drugs and bacilli, 

She has even tried to develop a secret sorrow — 

And she knows now that there is only one way to 
reduce 

And that is not to eat. 

If she happens to be counting her calories, 

She brings her mathematics to Sherry’s or Pierre’s, 

Asking the waiter to chip off a lump of sugar 

Or to remove three spears of asparagus from her plate. 

If she is on milk and baked potatoes, 


She believes firmly that the combination produces a 
chemical reaction 

Which will gradually melt her too, too solid flesh. 

But whatever she happens to be doing, 

Nothing can stop her from talking about it— 

Why should she eat lamb chops and pineapple in si- 
lence 

When everybody else at the table 

Is tucking away several sauce-swathed courses? 

Her friends, of course, make it a little hard for her 

By telling her always that one English muffin 

Or one Tom Collins won’t do any harm. 

It is to be marked that the woman on a diet 

Never breaks it except when she is with you. 

The flatterer! 


It takes all kinds 
To make a town like ours. 


—Baird Leonard 
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“The Mail Must Go Through” 
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GREAT MOMENTS 
Mercenary Mary and Associates, Material the 


PPER row, beginning left, Miss Margaret Irving, 
once of the Ziegfeld Follies, looking almost as glori- 
fied as in the days gone by; Mr. Sam Hearn and Miss 
Madeleine Fairbanks. Center, a brief segment of the 
chorus, registering sex appeal; Mr. Frank Kingdon and 
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FROM THE DRAMA 


Tired Business Man Can Find at the Longacre 


Mr. Hearn again. Down lower, Miss Winnie Baldwin, 
as “Mary,” and Mr. Allen Kearns about to be compro- 
mised; Mr. Louis Simon (above) and Miss Irving again 
(below). Miss Nellic Breen as a musical comedy maid in 


a sprightly pose.—W. £. H. 
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ND now, with the blinds drawn, the transoms 
sealed and the keyholes stuffed with paper, 
to a little lése-majesté. 

Mr. Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra,” as done by 
the Theatre Guild, provides just a moderately enter- 
taining evening. One—this department, to be exact— 
is conscious of being in the presence neither of a great 
play nor of a particularly high-grade production. 

Shaw, it seems, strikes upon one note all the way 
through this play. The ancients, he shouts again and 
again, did not know they were ancients and, in con- 
sequence, behaved not unlike human beings. Of a 
play dealing with human beings, however, it is not 
unreasonable to demand that it be intrinsically inter- 
esting and have other merits than its demonstration 
that even ancient Romans weren’t always writing 
commentaries. In “Caesar and Cleopatra,” this de- 
mand is for the most part unanswered. 

Only two characters are completely free of the 
stout string which Mr. Shaw regulates-—these are 
Ftatateeta, played by Helen Westley, and Britannus, 
played by Henry Travers. In both cases are there 
gorgeous performances. Miss Westley’s réle, too, 
calls to mind the fact that one of the play’s comic 
effects is a Columbia burlesque inability by Caesar and 
Rufio, after months of practice, to pronounce the 
name of Ftatateeta correctly. 

Miss Hayes probably does as well by the rdéle of 
Cleopatra as is possible. Hers is a difficult assignment, 
for Shaw has not so much written a réle for Cleopatra 
as he has written a five-act reminder that Cleopatra 
was not always playing around with asps. Shaw’s 
Cleopatra is a naive, innocent, unspoiled child who 
has, unfortunately, nothing else to do but to impress 
her audience with her character. ‘Uhe result is bound 
to be a little cloying, but it seems fair to assume that 
another actress would have made it even more than a 
little cloying. 

Lionel Atwill is not Caesar, unless the assumption 
is granted that Shaw is trying to 
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patra, but which is a good deal damaging when it is 
applied to his own Caesar. He is at its best in his 
role’s heroic moments, which are not its important 
moments. 

The scenic designs, by Frederick Jones, are truly 
beautiful. Mr. Jones has provided settings that give 
the appropriate background of empire to Mr. Shaw’s 
proceedings. “They are vast, spacious and _ breath- 
taking. 

Mr. Moeller’s direction is not inspired. In _ par- 
ticular, he seems to have forgotten to remind his 
Egyptians, courtiers, hand-maidens, townspeople, etc., 
that they are not being called upon to play supers 
who come to life when the magic cue is uttered. And 
there is a general dragging air tu the playing that is 
a not particularly charitable contribution to scenes that 
are slow-paced and on one note even without that. 

In addition to all of which, this department, to do 
a thorough job, wishes to enter its protest against a 
production in which the two most prominent players 
were obviously uncertain of their lines as late as the 
tenth public performance of the play. 


HIS department, it has been proved after a 

bitter battle, is only human. ‘Thus, last week, 
at a moment when its mind was occupied with higher 
things, it allowed to be printed a sentence which said 
that Tom Burke is Yusm-Yum in the current 
“Mikado.” 

The error, fair-minded people are unanimously 
agreed, was not a grievous one. ‘There is a current 
“Mikado,” and Tom Burke and a character called 
Yum-Yum are both in it. At its worst, the statement 
that Tom Burke is Yusm-Yum—and not Nanki-Poo— 
is less an error than a thousand human things this de- 
partment sees daily and allows to remain uncorrected, 

The two hundred vultures, calling themselves 
friends, who kept this department’s phone busy the 
day last week’s NEw YORKER 
appeared with their corrections of 
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prove that Caesar, after all, was 
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only the Elbert Gary-Tex Rickard 
of his time. ( There are those 
who say, probably correctly, that 
Mr. Atwill was the best actor 
available for the part, but it ney- 
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The New Plays 
ALOMA OF THE SouTH Seas. Af the 
Lyric. Reviewed in this issue. At 


the Yum-Yum item, may be as- 
sured that this department adulte- 
rates its deep contempt of them 
only with the slight water of 
gratitude at its discovery thereby 


ertheless remains true that if Ed- 
die Foy, say, were the only actor 
left in the world, he would still be 
a pretty poor Hamlet.) Mr. At- 
will has an engaging air of good- 
natured tolerance, which is ap- 
posite in his treatment of Cleo- 


its best in the lobby. 


Turee Doors. At the Lenox Little 
Theatre. A nice place to visit for 
those with an incurable Province- 
town-Playhouse-Daly’s Sixty-third- 
Street-T heatre neurosis. 
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of a great body of hitherto unsus- 
pected readers. 


HIS department’s advice to 
its readers, whose existence 
has now been established beyond 
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all dispute, is to go at once to the Lyric Theatre, where 
“‘Aloma of the South Seas” is playing. ‘The lobby of 
the Lyric is full of fascinating pictures, of a good old 
South Sea sort. Of course, if some particular visitor 
happens to have done much lounging around the Place 
de l’Opera and is on good terms with the sidewalk 
salesmen there, he probably won’t see much he hasn’t 
seen before. But so few of us can afford to travel 
that the chances are the exhibit in the Lyric lobby will 
be an eye-opener. 

This department’s further advice, once the reader 
has made his study of the lobby, is not to enter the 
theatre, for only the show is playing there. ‘The 
“Ziegfeld Follies” and “The Fall Guy,” however, 
are across the street, or again there is a nearby subway 
which can be used for getting home to a good night’s 
sleep. 


And 7 hey Do Say— 
OBERT MILTON is one of the best known of 


the stage directors. Perhaps he has always had a 
good press agent. Perhaps his great variety of expe- 
rience with good plays has'brought him fame. He is 
well liked by actors despite the habit he has of Ritzing 
them a bit when rehearsals are under way. He is not 
superior to them in the ordinary way; on the contrary 
one of his best stunts is to have lunch sent in during 
the four weeks of rehearsals, and to eat luncheon 
with the company on the stage. And he calls some of 
his players “‘children.” 

It is not until the last rehearsals that he has to don 
his bullet proof vest. At that time, his nerves a little 
frayed, he begins to smooth away the corners, and 
sandpaper the rougher spots. It was on such an occa- 
sion he turned to an actor with the admonition: 

‘That tone is wrong. Don’t snap it out that way. 
Make it smooth and round—round like a pear.” 

The tired actor gazed at Milton in dismay. Finally 
a light of inspiration hit him. He inquired inno- 
cently: 

“Which end of the pear?” 


MUSING incidents, despite the popular belief, 
do transpire in actors’ clubs, 

A few weeks ago, then, a gentleman who is not a 
member of one of the largest of the aforesaid clubs, 
arrived at the club after theatre with a friend who is 
a member. ‘The friend proceeded to provide his 
friend with a guest card and then the two entered 
upon a happy and leisurely consumption of liquids they 
had brought with them. 

Sometime during the night the friend fell by the 
wayside, but not the guest. Dawn found him as 
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chipper as ever, still seated in the chair which he had 
assumed upon arrival, and still methodically drinking 
away. By noon the news had spread around town 
and members who hadn’t been in the club for years 
wandered in to feast their eyes upon the iron guest. 

By the middle of the afternoon enterprising mem- 
bers of the club were organizing sightseeing parties, 
with the guest as the Tower of London and West- 
minister Abbey and everything else of interest com- 
bined. 

Such actors as were playing anywhere tore them- 
selves away from the club regretfully and went about 
their evening’s business. And when they returned, 
after theatre, they found the distinguished guest 
changed no whit, still drinking, still completely sober 
and conscious. 

Whereupon, exactly at the second that marked the 
end of his first twenty-four hours in that one posi- 
tion, one of the club’s most whimsical young men ap- 
proached and addressed him. 

“Sir,” he said, “your twenty-four hours are up. 
But do not be alarmed—-I have taken the liberty of 
taking out a card for another twenty-four hours in 
your name,” 


It was exactly thirteen hours thereafter that the 
gentleman left the club with steady tread and entered 
his automobile, which had been parked right outside 
the door all this time. 

An insensitive policeman approached and muttered 
about the parking law. Whereupon the gentleman an- 
swered briefly, to the extent that he knew his rights 
and was familiar with the provision that allowed him 
to park for the twenty minutes he had been absent, 
and went on his way. 


HERE was some talk of the “Miracle” playing 

Chicago and by one of those odd coincidences 
that happen to stage folk, when Morris Gest and his 
party arrived in Chicago, most of the newspaper men 
were at the station to meet him. Recovering from his 
surprise, Mr. Gest led the interviewers to a hotel. 

One of the members of the party had been busy 
with the “Miracle” in Cleveland and he was tired 
from any late rehearsals. Whereupon he hit upon the 
plan of playing a little game: he told himself that he 
would listen to everything Mr. Gest said and the first 
time he told the truth, he would call it a day and 
succumb to sleep. 

By the time the one hour interview was over the 
friend was still awake. ‘Then they went to the room 
they were to occupy. “Turning to his companion the 
great impresario said: “You look tired.” 


With a sigh the friend sank on the bed, asleep. 
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Sam Drebin 


NE of the things of which I am frankly proud 

is the fact that Sam Drebin, the Fighting Jew, 

who died under such unbelievably pat ironic 
circumstances in Los Angeles recently, was my friend. 
I am a little proud that I had the 
good sense to like Sam as well as I did 
and a lot proud that he enjoyed knock- 
ing around with me. 

Sam was a fiction character fleshed. 
He was born of a story book and lived 
true to his fiction ancestry to the fin- 
ish. About twenty-seven years ago he 
arrived in the United States, a Russian 
Jew immigrant, sans money, friends 
or English vocabulary. It so happened 
that he met a recruiting sergeant be- 
fore he found a tailor in need of an 
apprentice and in consequence went 
into the U. S. Army instead of a 
Ghetto workshop. 

He looked like an emotional button- 
hole worker, but he fought like a calm 
fiend. ‘The unexpected quality of his 
conduct under fire immediately won 
him high unofficial rank with his out- 
fit, and for the first time in his life 
Sam Drebin, the harried, cringing, 
Russian Jew immigrant, tasted the 
flavor of respect. Hardboiled old ser- 
geants picked him out to take along on 
hazardous scouting trips in the field 
and did him the greater honor of pick- 
ing him out thereafter to take along 
on hazardous hell-raising trips in 
town, 

Sam belonged. He was one of the 
gang. When men who knew him 
called him a little sawed off —————., they did it 
in a tone that gave Sam the right to hold up his head 
and step high. And when men who didn’t know him 
called him that same name in another tone they gave 
Sam the chance to express himself in his own newly 
acquired way, a way which was comparable in effect 
to the work of a large, mad wildcat in angry action. 

He fought through the Philippine affair and the 
Boxer business in China and, when his hitch was done, 
came back to the United States and went into the 
business of being a soldier of fortune in a serious way. 
He was an officer with General Lee Christmas in a 
Honduras revolution, ran a machine gun for poor 
little Madero, fought with the red-flaggers under De 
la Huerta and won himself a high place in the fickle 
favor of Pancho Villa when that crude, dread, child- 
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ish Napoleon of the desert ’dobes was sitting pretty in 


Juarez. 


For a time Sam was Pancho’s purchasing agent, 
which was no inconsiderable job in the days when 
Villa was at the peak of his power. A 
strange pair in a strange situation. 
One an illiterate Mexican peon and 
the other a Russian Jew immigrant, 
both holding down their respective 
dangerous jobs by the force of the 
guns on their hips and the power of 
the raw courage that was in their 
hearts. 

All in all, Sam fought with a dozen 
or more armies and took part in no one 
knows how many dangerous minor ex- 
peditions that never got far enough to 
break into print. He scouted for Per- 
shing when the American Army went 
into Mexico to see if any one down 
there knew a fellow by the name of 
Villa. Given the chance, Sam would 
have shot his old boss, Pancho, shot 
him regretfully and efficiently, but he 
was satisfied at the failure of the ex- 
pedition. Personally, he liked Villa. 

After that Sam more or less settled 
in El Paso and made money in oil. 
When America declared war in the 
Spring of 1917, he owned a beautiful 
home in the border city and wealth to 
the extent of some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. I think he enlisted as a 
private the day war was declared. 
Maybe it was the next day. Certainly 
not later. He was the most passionate 
patriot I have ever known. There was 
a true Nathan Hale quality to his love of country. 
There was in him a hot, sacrificial lust to serve the 
land that had taken him in and given him the chance 
to be one of the gang. 

Fighting for other nations was Sam’s pleasure and 
business. Fighting for America was his passion. 
Sam’s nationalistic sentiment was the truth of which 
all the blah and blat and gaseous gabble of the hysteri- 
cal one hundred percenters is the counterfeit. 

Sam’s slant on life and death when he was playing 
war was peculiar—and appalling—to the average citi- 
zen mind. Example: Thirty-sixth Division (‘Texas- 
Oklahoma National Guard), in action in France. 
First big engagement. Advancing. Sam a sergeant, 
old and wise in the ways of war, leading a bunch of 
green youngsters in the job of working out a number 
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of machine gun nests. Several of the outfit killed 
capturing the first nest. At the last possible moment 
the German machine gunners stopped working their 
weapons and kameraded, 

At Sam’s side was a young Texas rider, a slim, 
hot-headed eighteen-year-old kid. A pair of his bud- 
dies had been knocked off in the advance. The men 
who had fired the shots that killed them stood there 
before him, their hands in the air. The kid was 
sobbing, hysterical with a complex emotion of mingled 
fear, sorrow and bloodlust. He lunged at one of the 
German gunners with his bayonet. Sam Drebin’s 
thick right arm swept him back. 

“Sam, these lousy —-—-- ——-—— killed Pete an’ 
Tony,” the kid sobbed, wildly struggling to break 
through. “Lemme have ’em, Sam. Please! Lemme 
have one!” 

Sam considered the kid’s request. A 
short, black, stout, bowlegged immi- 
grant who would have been more in 
conventional character  gesticulating 
alongside a Hester Street pushcart than 
leading warriors on a battlefield, rubbed 
his chin and considered the kid’s request. 

According to Sam’s understanding of 
the rules of the game the men who 
"were attempting to surrender were not, 
technically, entitled to the privilege. 
They had worked their guns to the last moment. In 
consequence their lives were forfeit. “To Sam’s mind 
they were in the position of a bridge player who lays 
a tentative finger on a card in the dummy and then 
decides to play something else. If the card player’s 
adversaries decide to be snooty about the matter he 
can be compelled to play the card he first touched. So 
with the machine gunners. ‘They were technically 
subject to slaughter. “The .kid was demanding the 
technically just due. Sam sighed regretfully, dropped 
his arm and nodded. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Take vun.” 

The kid took one and lunged at another. Sam 
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yanked him back. 

“They killed Pete an’ Tony,” the kid repeated. 
“Lemme have ’em.” 

Sam shook his head in a firm negative. He had 
given the boy his personal technical due and his pe- 
culiar conscience was clear. 

“Now, now, now,” he soothed him. 
enough. Let’s be gentlemen.” 

Sam came home from France redecorated and 
broke. I don’t know the details of the disaster. Some 
of his townsmen, who ought to know, have told me 
that some of the fortunate flatfooted brigade, who 
stayed home to soothe the wives and solace the widows, 
found time on the side to take Sam for his entire 
fortune. Sounds plausible. Anyhow, some one took 
him and the immediately subsequent years were none 
too happy. ‘The wild war business was played out. 
He tried a number of tamer occupations 
and failed. People began to speak of 
him—behind his back—as poor old 
Sam. Sometimes he was purposely for- 
gotten when the call went out for a 
wild party at which he would have been 
the central figure only a little while 
back. Men on the border in New York, 
Washington and San Francisco, who 
had once been glad to honor Sam when 
he appeared now found it convenient 
to be busy or not in when they heard that he was in 
town. ‘The hero warrior had become just an old ex- 
soldier, in the day when ex-soldiers following the 
Great War were something of a drug on the market. 
His day was over. The twilight was not pleasant. 

And then he met the death that he had dodged so 
daringly and gallantly on so many battlefields, met it 
in the stuffy quiet of a doctor’s office when an assistant 
gave him medicine from the wrong bottle. ‘The 
American Legion furnished a grand funeral and then 
messed matters up by rowing with the rabbi about the 
Jewish service. A story book figure to the last! 


—Wiailliam Slavens McNutt 
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XXVII 


“We elderkins always contrive 
An excuse for the circus, 
Though rings to the number of five 
Correspondingly irk us, 
But lost to our turbulent town 
The resplendent parade is; 
I-vanished the tent where the clown 
And the loveliest ladies 
Performed on the flying trapeze!” 
Sighed the small Pekinese. 


Lyrics from the Pekinese 


XX1IX 


“One isn’t, when hunting a train 
In the echoing subway, 
Expecting a rose-petalled lane 
Nor a carpeted club-way; 
But how does an innocent find 
What he sought when he started, 
Through layers of tunnels that wind 
Labyrinthine, uncharted? — 
And, oh, what a horrible squeeze!” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


XXX 


“Let radio-fanciers groan! 
For our resonant Mayor 
Is making the ether his own 
Propaganda conveyer. 
Imagine impending campaigns 
With verbose Democratic 
Republican Interests and Brains 
All debating with Static 
From hundreds of XPQZ’s!”’ 


Said the small Pekinese. 


—Arthur Guiterman 
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HIS is the month of Maying, which means 

that our music editors are engrossed in statis- 

tical presentations of Brooklyn performances 
of “La Forza del Destino” and consideration of the 
artists who sang the Second Flower Maiden in “Par- 
sifal.” Why not—but we cannot resist it. Here 
goes! 

The music season just ended (according to metro- 
politan dailies, music and soft voices die about the 
28th of April) brought to us at least one new music 
critic of importance, Ernest Newman of the Evening 
Post, as well as numerous excellent performances by 
favorites of other years. Mr. Newman, who may or 
may not be with us next Fall, came with a high repu- 
tation and established himself as one of the most im- 
pertinent scriveners who ever intimated that not every 
production at the Metropolitan was wonderful. He 
got off to a false start by wasting about a column on 
the alleged superfluity of oboe 
tone in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, but he found himself 
when he made a monkey of 
“Jenufa.” 

It is no secret that he was a 
bad boy to the Metropolitan, at 
one time driving Signor Gatti to 
the despairing promise that “if 
Mr. Newman can name a better 
German tenor than we have, I'll 
engage him!” His disrespect 
for local idols sometimes carried 
him to unkind sportiveness, and 
he smuggled by the customs of- 
ficials prejudices which might 
well have been confiscated, but 
he managed to avoid the routine 
writing which is the worst fea- 
ture of New York music review- 
ing and he held forth with sure 
knowledge, humor and sound 
prose style. Some of his Satur- 
day specials had more aesthetics 
than interest, but his day-to-day 
commentary was swell. 
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Another newcomer was Her- 
bert F. Peyser, who shared with 
Pitts Sanborn the space which the Telegram-Mail 
grants to music. Mr. Peyser has for years enlivened 
deadly trade papers and he has pinch hit occasionally, 
but this was his first full year as a daily reviewer. 
With Mr. Sanborn he formed a Mencken-Nathan al- 
liance, the pair expressing similar opinions on almost 
everything and varying in style approximately to the 
same degree as Henry L. and George Jean. Mr. 
Peyser won the year’s award for the most brutal de- 
nunciations of beginners and displayed a delightful 
lack of toleration for mediocrity. One may differ— 





Ernest Newman 


and we do—with Mr. Peyser on a score of matters, 
but one respects him also for his forthrightness. 
There is no “she seemed to please” vagueness in his 
copy. With Mr. Peyser, a performer is rotten or he 
isn’t. All of which applics equally to the senior 
partner, Mr. Sanborn. 

Lawrence Gilman, writing too infrequently in the 
Herald Tribune, contributed more antiquarian infor- 
mation than any three other critics, but this depart- 
ment would gladly take the history for granted and 
have more of Mr. Gilman’s judgments. Any re- 
viewer who can evolve the statement that Mme. Le- 
ginska accompanied a singer more skilfully than as a 
conductor she did an orchestra should cover more con- 
certs, and leave research to duller men. 

Deems Taylor’s fascinating critical appearances 
diminished as the year went on, but if the World had 
to suffer so that Mr. Taylor could compose music, we 
are content. And if his news- 
paper affiliation smoothed the 
way for the production of his 
music, so much more goes to the 
credit of journalism. 





W. J. Henderson of the Sun 
and Olin Downes of the Times 
continue to write with gusto and 
appreciation. Mr. Henderson 
has inherited the title of “dean 
of New York critics,” but he is* 
a bright, vivacious dean whose 
years of service have not dimin- 
ished his love for his job and 
whose verdiets reflect the man 
himself—wise, vastly learned, 
kindly, hospitable to the new, 
and extraordinarily sane. Crit- 
icism is safe while the dean is 
Mr. Henderson. Mr. Downes, 
now acclimated to New York, 
carries on well the traditions of 
Richard Aldrich, who, in turn, 
pops up occasionally to review a 
concert by Wanda Landowsky 
or as “Sylvanus Urban,” an in- 
dignant letter writer who rav- 
ages the music staff of the Times. 

Two excellent critics buried in newspapers which 
seem to regard music as of no great moment, are 
Frank Warren of the Evening World and Irving 
Weil of the Journal. Mr. Warren writes amiably, 
but if he were to put into print some of his oral com- 
ments he would be a sensation. Mr. Weil, long with 
the Jcurnal, is permitted to place a modest “I. W.” 
at the conclusion of his screeds. “This department dis- 
azrees violently with Mr. Weil on plenty of subjects, 
but his approach is so fresh and sometimes so nasty 
that he deserves more publicity. And the boy can write! 
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Tue New Yorker’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 
WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 
If you haven’t seen this show, you 
shouldn’t be allowed to vote. 


CANDIDA—Ambassador 
Peggy Wood and Richard Bird at the 
head of an excellent cast in an excellent 
revival of an excellent play. 


THE WILD DUCK—The Forty-eighth Street 
A visit to this play will go far to kill 
that old aversion to Ibsen you’ve been 
carrying around with you since Nazimova. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
The magnificent Pauline Lord, in an 
American play by the Theatre Guild. 


LOVE FOR LOVE—Greenwich Village 
Just a little thing of Congreve’s, showing, 
in its dialogue, that a lot of words we 
think are new are really quite old. 


THE SHOW OFF—Playhouse 
There’s hope for the American theatre 
yet, with plays like this passing their five 
hundredth performance. 


IS ZAT SO?—The Forty-Sixth Street 
New York, in woid and picture. An ex- 
cellent representation of familiar Ameri- 
can types. You must discover James Glea- 
son. 


THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
A good deal, in nature, like “Is Zat So?”, 
but more serious and thus less real. 


THE FIREBRAND—Morosco 
Cellini after office hours. They say there’s 
still a lot of red paint in Florence, ap- 
plied by Cellini and a Medici. Joseph 
Schildkraut is the star and Frank Morgan 
is the attraction in this show. 


THE GUARDSMAN—Garrick 
A Molnar play, dealing with a wife and a 
husband who are restless, of all things. 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are just 
about perfect in it. , 


SILENCE—National 
A crook play, and you needn’t pretend 
you don’t like them. H. B. Warner as the 
district attorney or something. 


LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
A good prediction is that people will be 
drooling about this show ten years from 
now as they now drool about what went 
on at the Princess Theatre ten years ago. 
A Gershwin score. 


MUSIC BOX REVUE—Music Box 
The fourth of the Irving Berlin series, 
containing all the virtues of the past and 
in part the same examples. Irving Ber- 
lin’s music is starred. 


ROSE-MARIE—I mperial 
First class music, acceptable comedy and an 
unusual prima donna, Mary Ellis, to wit. 
And superbly set. 


PUZZLES OF 1925—Fulton 
Elsie Janis and Elsie Janis, in the order 
named. With Jimmy Hussey in some 
amusing moments. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
W. C. Fields, the funniest man in New 
York, and Will Rogers, also the funniest 
man in New York, are both in it. 


LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
The most gorgeously mounted production 
Ziegfeld has ever made, which is a tip to 
those in the know. A typical amount of 
Ziegfeld comedy, which is another tip to 
those in the know. 


THE MIKADO—The Forty-fourth Street 
An elaborate revival of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan favorite. Well-sung, well-acted 
and well-mounted. 


WILD BIRDS—Cherry Lane 
The most unusual first play of recent years. 
A finely-written tragedy of adolescence. 


TAPS—Broadhurst 
Sentimental heroics of the old German 
army. Good acting by Lionel Barrymore 
and Ulrich Haupt. 


PRINCESS IDA—Shubert 
Another Gilbert and Sullivan revival, with 
excellent music excellently sung. 


CEASER AND CLEOPATRA—Guild 
Here it is, after years of announcement 
and expectancy. 


SPORTS 
OPENING OF LOCAL RACING SEASON— 
Jamaica Race Track 


Beginning April 29. 


MUSIC 

AUER CONCERT—Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening, April 28. Ossip, Jascha, 
Josef, Serge and Efrem do honor to Prof. 
Leopold Auer. By all means hear Messrs. 
Gabrilowitsch, Heifetz, Hofmann, Rach- 
maninoff and Zimbalist. 

ROYAL DADMUN—Aceolian Hall 
Tuesday evening, April 28. Just real good 
baritone singing. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCERT—Town Hall 
Wednesday evening, April 29. A mixed 
concert with such excellent artists as Nina 
Morgana. Ignace Hilsberg and the New 
York String Quartet. 

CARMELA PONSELLE—Carnegie Hall 
Monday evening, May 4. Rosa’s gifted 
sister on her own. 








ART 
ROCKWELL KENT—Wildenstein Galleries 
Terra del Fuego pictures by a gifted 
American artist; his footnote to his art 
worth the trip alone. 


WILLIAM STUHR—Kingore Galleries 
Landscapes, marines and flower studies of 
a Danish painter shown for the first time 
in this country. 


PARIS MODERNS—Dudensing Galleries 
An important showing of the left wing of 
French painters, including Matisse, 
Braque, Laurencin, Derain, Utrillo and 
Segonzac. 


RAEBURN—Knoedler Galleries 
Loan exhibition of the portraits of Rae- 
burn. 


ASTON KNIGHT—John Levy Galleries 
Landscapes of great charm by a capable 
English painter. 


MOVING PICTURES 
GRASS—Criterion 
The old tribal migratory urge as it still 
exists on the fringe of Persia. A vivid 
film panorama. 


MADAME SANS-GENE—Rivoli 
Beautiful and authentic backgrounds, an 
in-and-out performance by our own Mar- 
quise and a fair to middlin’ film. 


PROUD FLESH— 
King Vidor’s light and graceful comedy. 
Loew’s Lincoln Square, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, April 28, 29; Loew’s Murray Hill, 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue, 
Thursday, April 30. 


OTHER EVENTS 

YORKTOWN BANQUET—Hotel Roosevelt 
Thursday evening, April 30. The York- 
town organizations will commemorate in- 
auguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States. General 
Pershing and Major General Lejeune will 
speak. 


JUNIOR REPUBLICANS DANCE—Park Lana 
Friday evening, May 1. Dance of Junior 
committee of Republican Committee of 
One Hundred for benefit of its political 
work. 

GARDNER SCHOOL PLAY—Plaza 
Friday evening, May 1, at 8:30 o’clock. 
Pupils of Gardner Schoo! to present “The 
Clinging Vine.” Proceeds to go to Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. 

MAY DAY REVEL-—Biltmore 
Friday evening, May 1. Costume dance 
for the benefit of the Dr. Mary Halton 
’ Endowment for Girls. 
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E interesting things of the week, or so it 

seemed to us, were Zanon and Rockwell Kent 

—-an Italian who went to Switzerland and an 

American who went to Terra del Fuego for inspira- 
tion for their brushes. 

We shall talk about Zanon first as his exhibit, under 
the auspices of Marie Sterner at the New Gallery, 
closes this week end. Working on fine canvas, or 
even silk, with his colors greatly 
diluted, Zanon has worked out a 
way of painting not often favored. 
Its closest relative, within our 
memory, was the work of Grego- 
rief. Despite the thinning of the 
colors the artist achieves a great 
brilliance and crispness when he 
wants it. In every thing he does 
there is beauty of line and move- 
ment and some poetry. His ar- 
rangements are not conventional 
and sometimes spectacular. <A 
decorative panel of pines we felt 
a stunning picture and realized 
with an economy of painting. 
The “Festival” and “Planters,” 
two of the brilliant pieces, are 
joyous to look at and perhaps find 
more popular favor with patrons 
who like their art wrapped up 
neatly. Zanon, reputed by the 
catalogue to be popular abroad, is showing here for 
the first time. He is well worth a visit. 


In a foreword showing admirable self-control, 
Rockwell Kent writes of his Terra del Fuego pictures 
now on view at Wildensteins, that his paintings “mean 
nothing.” Keeping that in mind, he says, will aid the 
observer to better enjoyment of the show. All he 
asks of his pictures is that they convey “some of the 
elation of self-forgetfulness” of the artist who 
travelled seven thousand miles to paint them. ‘The 
exhibit numbers sixteen studies of the mountains in 
all their moods and phases. ‘Taken by itself, a Rock- 
well Kent is a marvelous thing. A room full of 
them, somehow, gives us a sense of chill. Whether 
there is not enough variety in sixteen aspects of snow- 
covered mountains, or whether there is something 
soporific in the rhythyms of his ocean lines, we don’t 
know. Away from them we have a blurred memory 
of the lot: a sort of composite picture of all of them, 
except “Grey Weather” and “Dome Mountains” 
which made their distinct imprints on our mind. 
Kent speaks of the “grand austerities” of the moun- 
tains. He has put it all down, beautifully and emo- 
tionally, if not with great variety. Even if you are 
one of the dissenters, you will probably reconsider 
when you see this show. These canvases come nearer 
the popular conception of drawing room pictures. 





John Singer Sargent 
Born 1856—Died 1925 


Fifteen of the recent paintings by Robert Henri 
are being shown at the William Macbeth Galleries. 
Henri is one of those institutions like the constitution 
of the United States. Say what you will about it, it 
still stands and is respected by the many. We 
recall a very, very old academician who thought the 
art of true painting stopped at Sargent and that all 
bolshevism in art started with Henri. Dear, dear, if 
the old man went about much and 
could see what a wild thing the 
dear young wanton had grown 
into by now! But this is neither 
here nor there; just an attempted 
alibi to avoid saying what we think 
about Henri and his present ex- 
hibit. ‘Ten years ago we thought 
he was the greatest living Ameri- 
can painter; and we are still very 
much afraid of ourselves of ten 
years ago. 


The Ainslie Gallery shook it- 
self all over and took a chaser; 
until the end of the month the 
Gallery is showing the work of 
Yarnall Abbott, a painter from 
down Philadelphia way, who is 
prolific and gay and never dull. 
To our way of thinking, Abbott 
has travelled only half the distance he expects to 
go: his technic is modern enough but his subjects 
are still of the conservative representative school. 
Perhaps the shadow of William Penn and the Satur- 
day Evening Post sits too much on his soul. We should 
like to see him let his fancy run as wild as his palette 
and then we would doubtless have a singing picture. 

As it is, Abbott gets a deal of beauty and decora- 
tive force out of commonplace things—the back 
yard of a tavern and a Greek fruit stand. 

His pictures in tempera have unusual brilliance, due 
no doubt to his trick medium. We have heard some- 
where that he has contrived something that lays flat 
on the brush, made of syrup of figs, milk and pig- 
ment. Or maybe that is what our doctor told us to 
take for a cold. Anyway, Abbott’s pictures in tem- 
pera are almost as brilliant as those in oil and we can’t 
see why he changes from one to the other. 


Dudensing, has been talking about two events all 
winter: Joseph Stella and the show of French mod- 
erns. He is just finishing his Stella exhibit and is 
now resting his voice for the great Paris show. The 
names are promising: Matisse, Laurencin, Derain, 
Braque, Utrillo and Segonzac. Matisse had an excel- 
lent showing in the Fall, but the others are not seen 
much about. ‘The opening is promised for the first. 
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WHEN NIGHTS ARE BOLD 


HE Club Alabam is still intensifying its min- 

strel atmosphere, but a high-yellow in orchid 

satin overalls doesn’t make a Dixieland for 
us. There is a great sameness about these negro shows 
and few individual performances stand out in your 
memory. Johnny Hudgins is at the Alabam and as 
funny as ever, but the rest of the outfit automatically 
catalogues itself under “fast moving brown skin.” If 
you are interested in gold teeth, you’ll find some dressy 
sets there. 


Army officers sometimes get re- 
duced a hundred numbers for a 
misdemeanor and in the same way 
the Three Hundred Club seems to 
have been reduced from the Four 
Hundred Club after its padlock- 
ing of last year. The decorations 
and Gus at the door are the same, 
but the address is different. The 
Three Hundred Club may stay 
open very late, but we found it 
too dull to care. 





The matter of a name must be 
very important to the Embassy 
Club and the Embassy Club of 
New York. You might almost 
think the honor of a Baby Guy 
was at stake. “Two groups of ex- 
clusive and semi-exclusive persons 
are fighting for the right to call 
their supper club ““The Embassy.” 
They have succeeded in having 
their names in the newspapers and their molehills ex- 
posed to public ridicule, so it is to be hoped that the 
situation will be settled. 

The plan is for a real club with members and not 
a restaurant garnished with that name. Before the 
war the Club de Vingt was organized and run 
delightfully according to a similar plan, but later on 
it was thrown open and became the haunt of vacation- 
ing collegians. During that second period it was 
rivalled by only the Plaza Grill in its Scott Fitzgerald- 
ism. ‘Those were the good old days when the world 
was horrified at the tales of girls checking their cor- 
sets in the dressing rooms. ‘That reminds us that we 
have not been conscious of dancing with more than 
one corset since the beginning of the Synthetic Era. 


It has always been fashionable to attend opening 
nights, but the really new and swagger thing is to be 
present on closing nights. ‘The restaurants are send- 
ing out announcements that they are to be padlocked 
and accepting reservations for the gala evening before 
the doleful event. ‘These affairs are characterized by 
much levity and the air of a localized New Year’s Eve. 

The closings of El Fey and the Colony were the 





Johnny Hudgins 


most boisterous events of the week. Gaiety increased 
as the hours before morning decreased, and intermin- 
gling of groups went on until all the guests were 
joined in one big party. The clubs are to remain closed 
one month, so we hope to have recovered from the 
closings in time for the reopenings. Bigger and better 
closings! 


The wearing of so much fake jewelry is taking an 
advantage of the unsophisticated 
gunmen, who hang about to spot 
prospects leaving the night haunts. 
Much of the stuff is obvious; and 
the most naive crook could guess 
that these big pearls, looking like 
bladders full of milk, are Mme. 
Chanel’s product. A lot of wo- 
men who can afford the real thing 
are littering themselves with arti- 
ficial stones and combinations of 
both. Real and fake jewel brace- 
lets are getting more numerous 
and broader every month. Fannie 
Ward and Mrs. Tom Mix are 
among our most extensive jewel 
wearers. ‘Their bracelets are so 
abundant that the elbow joint is 
about the only place where flesh is 
visible, 


SAMFANNLE 
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In a condescending manner we 
determined to give our presence to 
the Hotel Roosevelt for dinner. 
Our spirit was rather that of a 
patron, who wishes to encourage a 
new and worthy venture. We soon got over our high- 
hat attitude for we found masses of people making 
overtures to have the head waiters seat them in either 
of the already crowded dining rooms. Ben Bernie’s 
orchestra plays in the grill; and its radio popularity 
brings out of town visitors to hear it “in person.” 


All the hotels where the orchestra is broadcast are 
doing excellent business in feeding radio fans. They 
never hear of the night clubs, which are more to the 
New Yorker’s taste, and we may be thankful for that, 
as they are sufficiently packed under prevailing condi- 
tions. The crowding at some of the clubs is beyond 
all propriety, especially on Saturday nights. Diminu- 
tive tables are constantly added to the congested space 
and the number of persons forces dancing to be less 
and less mobile. Dance steps are impossible and a 
tottering lurch becomes the pattern of your move- 
ments. Many of these people never ride in the sub- 
way, so doubtless they don’t mind getting their quota 
of physical contact at four dollars per cover.—Tophat 
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& = OF ALL THINGS 


HE lure of the forbidden con- 

tinues strong in this unregener- 

ate community and the demand for 

bootleg Bishop Brown is keen. St. 

Marks has already accepted the padlock. 
A A . 


oe oe 
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“Bishop Manning has not appealed 
to principles, but to canons,” said Dr. 
Guthrie. ‘The rector, however, was 
wise enough to let Bishop Brown be 
the canon fodder. 


°. 2, * 


The Harvard Lampoon should be 
severely dealt with. One might have 
forgiven the jibes at Washington and 
the Statue of Liberty, but joshing the 
Literary Digest is a blow at the sacred 
institution of the straw vote. 


The attitude of the new French 
government toward the proposed dis- 
armament conference is now becoming 
clear. France will positively not come 
to Coolidge’s party, but if she does 
come nobody can make her have a 
good time. 


> * 2. 
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According to astronomers, three 
comets have appeared which are virtu- 
ally as good as new. None of them 
has been run more than eighty-seven 
billion miles. 


At least one of the funny noises you 
hear in the apartment overhead is possi- 
ble of identification at this season of 
the year. It is some long-pent golf 
hound limbering up with a little put- 
ting practice. 

P . . 


72 + 
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Joe Mendi, the chimpanzee, was a 
welcome visitor to the City Hall, but 
the results of the conference were dis- 
appointing. ‘The Mayor was not con- 
verted to Darwinism nor Joe to Hylan- 
ism. 


Experts complain that the art of 
handwriting is rapidly vanishing be- 
fore the increasing use of typewriters. 
Reversion to type. 

> & & 

A statue of Balto, famous Arctic lead 
dog, is to be erected in Central Park. 
Farewell, a long farewell, Balto. Not 
even the most heroic dog can outlive 
that guarantee to oblivion. 


2. J 2. 
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The League of Nations is to print a 
list of the 600 best books published 
every year. We had no idea there were 
so many. 

If you want to find the cause of war, 


says Admiral Fiske, cherchez la femme. 
The old gentleman has evidently con- 


The Annual Banquet 





HANSSTENGEL 

















fused millinery with military, face 
powder with gun powder. 


+ + 
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A widespread misconception about 
that Carnegie-Rockefeller affair should 
be corrected. It was a wedding, not a 


merger. 


There ought to »e a punctuation 
mark to express woe. Comic strippers 
have nothing to put over their charac- 
ters’ heads except “?” and “!” and 
their style is correspondingly cramped. 
What this country needs is a melan- 
colon. 
oe & 

We are heartily in favor of the 
Dawes plan—wait a minute, please 
for the conservation of conversation. 
The idea is that the V. P. talks only 
in the summer and the Senators only 


in the winter. 
J * J 


oe oe oe 
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“Economy Knife Cuts 2,318 Off 
U.S. Pay Rolls,” headlines the Herald 
Tribune, Ain’t it the grand and glori- 
ous peeling! 


?. J ?, 
° — — 


The Schwab firms have been sued by 
the government for 15 millions on war 
claims. We hope, however, that the 
Attorney General will not refer to the 
defendant as “Bethlehem Steal.” 
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BEARDING T"’ LEYENDECKER 


Al Study of Creative Art in New York 





HAVE been mak- 

ing a study of Cre- 

ative Art in New 
York, and I am sur- 
prised to discover how 
much of it there really 
is. I am, in fact, be- 
coming convinced that 
New Yorkers are among 
the most rtistically- 
creative peoples on 
earth. One look at the 
billboards and posters 
along the subway plat- 
forms, and you cannot 
but wonder how they 
get any business done 
in the city at all, what 
with fooling around 
with a pencil and draw- 
ing beards on every 
Arrow Collar Man they 
see, or else curling 
moustaches on the 
Holeproof Girls. Every 


subway station shows 








rings. There is an- 
other Chauncey Depew 
uptown at 125th Street, 
which is also a pretty 
good Charles Evans 
Hughes; but it has been 
impaired by putting a 
pipe in his mouth. On 
the other hand, Velvet 
Joe at the same station 
is an ideal Enright, or 
possibly Hylan. 

Lionel Strongfort at 
179th Street in the 
Bronx is a notable ef- 
fort. He is intended 
to be Coolidge. 

Five United States 
Senators could be 
enumerated in the Py- 
orrhea Group at Gun- 
hill Road. At Brook- 
lyn Bridge is a rare 
Munsing Man with 
curling moustaches and 
drooping whiskers, a 
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this craving for Ex- 
pression. 

For example, there 
is a really fine Paris 
Garter Man on exhibit 
at Grand Central that you would swear 
was Abraham Lincoln. Beard and all. 
It must be admitted that it is strange 
to have Abraham Lincoln saying “Oh, 
Minnie!” out of the corner of his 
mouth but you must make allowances 


A Season’s Recollection 


HE caviar served on pancakes, 

L with whipped cream and butter 
sauce at the Colony . the astonish- 
ing assortment of French pastry at 
Voisin’s . the piroshki at the Rus- 
sian Eagle . the enormous silver 
dish cover at the Piccadilly . . . the 
chocolate profiterole at the Beaux Arts 
. the gnocchi 4 la Guardi at the 
Lido-Venice ... . the wiener schnit- 
ze] and sauerkraut at the Hofbrau 
Haus . the poached eggs, Arle- 
sienne, at Mouquin’s . the double 
lamb chops at the Tavern. . . the 
macaroni cooked in butter and served 
with grated cheese at Sardi’s . . . the 


black bean soup in the Hunting Room 
at the Astor . . . the hors d’oeuvres 
a la Mayonaise at the Marguery . 

the filet of sole, vin blanc, at Sherry’s 
. . . the ravioli at Jimmy Kelly’s... 
the broccoli at Del Pezzo’s . . . the 





An Unusual Arrow Collar Man, Now on Exhibit at the 
Eighty-sixth Street Station of the West Side 


Subway, Downtown Platform 


for changing times and customs. 

Park Place boasts of one of the most 
remarkable Kuppenheimers in the city. 
Not only does it look the image of 
Chauncey Depew, but for effect he has 
been given a high silk hat and ear- 
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cream cheese and guava jelly at Mori’s, 
in the Village the mushrooms 
“sous cloche” at the Brevoort . the 
noisette of venison, Grand Veneur, at 
the Crillon . the waffles and maple 
syrup at Childs’s . . . the lentil soup 
with frankfooters at Liichow’s. . 
the piping hot tea-biscuits at the Mary 
Elizabeth . . . the preserved pears at 
the Longchamps the clam chow- 
der at Jack’s . . . the Western sand- 
wiches at the Plaza delicatessen store 
. . . the ministrone at Giolitto’s . 
the colossal broiled live lobster, at the 
Oyster Bay Restaurant in Eighth Ave- 
nue ... the baked potatoes, with but- 
ter and paprika, at Jack and Jill’s . 
the “special” sandwiches at Reuben’s 
the London broil grill at Keen’s 
chop house . . the fricaudeau de 
veau, Bernaise at the Ritz . the 
doughnuts and malted milk at Lig- 
gett’s. . The fried hamburger at 
Joe’s Owl.—C. G. S, 


splendid pirate on the 
Spanish Main. His 
eyebrows beetle, he had 
eyeglasses and a large 
nose ring. His name is 
apparently Joseph Cohen, 176 Cos- 
metic Place, Flatbush. 

Art is not the only thing New York- 
ers go in for. They also have quite a 
little knack for poetry, as far as that 
goes, and this is sometimes pretty far. 


—Corey Ford 


‘*‘What the People Want”’ 


After one week of a scheduled experiment 
of not printing crime news, the Fayetteville 
Observer announces abandonment of the ex- 
periment “in response to an overwhelming 
public sentiment.” Editors of the paper said 
the sentiment of its readers, as determined by 
a poll, was sixty to one in favor of pub- 
lishing crime items. ‘The statement added 
that the week’s experiment had had an ap- 
preciable effect on the circulation. 


—News dispatch 


Our Iron Willed Vice President 


Vice President Dawes set out with the in- 
tention of making no speeches and held well 
to his resolve until the armory in Concord 


was reached. 
—The Herald Tribune 


What? Again? 
Clara Kimball Young left jewelry valued 
at more than $75,000 in a taxicab last night. 


—News dispatch 


The Optimistic Advertiser 


Boarders Wanted, 3d Av., No. » 2-3 
young Irishmen, friends. 


—Classified ad in the Wor/d 
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Diary of a New Yorker 


ROSE early and bathed in Mayor 

Hylan’s water (John F. Hylan, 
Mayor, Nicholas T. Hayes, Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply). Ate a light 
breakfast of fruit and eggs (Mayor’s 
Department of Public Markets, John 
F, Hylan, Mayor, Edwin J. O’Malley, 
Commissioner) and skimmed over the 
news in my venal newspaper controlled 
by the traction interests and the Gary- 
Rockefeller crowd. Read about the 
three round bout between the Mayor 
and the Comptroller. No decision. 


. 
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Out into the Mayor’s (and God’s) 
sunshine, and strolled leisurely through 
Mayor Hylan’s and Borough President 
Julius Miller’s streets to the subway. 
Purchased another lying corporate- 
owned newspaper from an old news- 
dealer, graciously licensed by the May- 
or’s Department of Licenses (John F. 
Hylan, Mayor, August Glatzmayer, 
Commissioner). 

Fought my way into a subway ex- 
press, and offered up a silent blessing 
to His Honor who has preserved for us 
this boon of riding for a_ nickel. 
Thought, as I hung to a strap, of a 
slogan for the next mayoralty cam- 
paign. Why not “A seat for every par- 


>» 


ent! 
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Read in my neighbor’s illustrated 
paper of the four automobiles provided 
for the Mayor by the City. Well, I 
don’t blame him. I wouldn’t use the 
subway either, if I were in his place, 
after the way the traction gang has 
treated him. 

Out of the subway again into Mayor 
Hylan’s and Borough President Julius 
Miller’s street; across the park (John 
F, Hylan, Mayor, Francis D. Gallatin, 
Commissioner) to my office. 

Interrupted at my work by sounds 
of music in the street. Upon inquiry 
learned that it was the Mayor’s Street 
Cleaning Band (John F. Hylan, 
Mayor, Alfred A. Taylor, Commis- 
sioner) on its way to the Municipal 
tug, “The John F. Hylan,” and in- 
formed that they were going down the 
bay to welcome home some distin- 
guished person,—a prominent editor, 
1 believe. 


J 2, ?, 
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Home in the evening after a hard 
day’s work. Read of a hold up on 
Third Avenue of a jewelry store,—in- 
stigated, no doubt, by the Rockefeller- 
Gary crowd. After dinner turned on 
the radio and listened to a reading of 
Mayor Hylan’s White Book from Sta- 
tion WNYC, the Mayor’s broadcasting 
station. And so to bed.—Newman Levy 

















EARN BIG MONEY 
in your 


SPARE TIME 


Gather Subscriptions for 
THE NEW YORKER 





Ambrose Blooch of Wall 
Street earned a three year 
scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg by gath- 
ering subscriptions for Tue 
New Yorker. 


THE New Yorker has a proposition for 
you that will solve that worry as to where 
the money is coming from for that long- 
deferred trip to Olean, New York, or that 
big orchid you’ve had your eye on these 
many months. 


You can keep right on at your present occupation. THe New YorKEr’s 
proposition has to do with your spare time, that you would otherwise 
waste with the wife and the kiddies. : 

Be a circulation agent for THe New Yorker. Pick your own territory 
and work there exclusively. You'll be surprised how quickly results wiil 
develop. 


Mrs. Henry Loomis, of the Monday 
Opera Club made $11 the first week, 
just by casual inquiries of grand dukes 
she knows. 


C. C., of Washington, earned $46 
last July and August. 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt furnished 
her home on the proceeds of a few 
hours a day last February devoted to 
gathering subscriptions for THE 
NEW YORKER, 





Prince Bibesco regularly averages 
$20 a week in the Washington embas- 


A bonus of a Rolls-Royce 
has just been awarded Har- 
old W. A. B. Drawkins, sies. 
who turned in 17 subscrip- 

tions during April. 


_ There is the matter of renewals, on which commis- 
sions are paid just as for new subscriptions. Nearly 
12,000 five-year subscriptions to THE New YorKER 


son will get the money for renewing them. Why 
not you? 




















Get busy now. Opportu- 
nity waits for no man. Sign 
the coupon and we'll do the 
rest. Send for more sub- 
scription blanks. 


Ask us, too, about our 
proposition whereby you can 
get a package of Bluine or a 
Jim-Dandy football for a 
few hours’ work among your 
neighbors. 


Act now! 
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Where Credit Is Due 


The printer fails to deliver the 
programs and the producer makes 
good with the firms to whom he 
had promised program acknowl- 
edgments. 


Juxia: Half-past nine by the clock 
supplied by the Lawterbury Clock 
Company, and Jim not here yet. What 
can be keeping him? (Goes to window 
and looks out.) What a gorgeous day! 
And how beautiful is the landscape 
painted by Burbin. On such days I 
always want Jim with me. (Marie, 
the maid enters.) 

Marie: You called me, ma’am? 

Junta: Yes, Marie. I am glad to 
see you are wearing that maid’s dress 
furnished by the Crooks Costume Com- 
pany. Marie, burn some in- 
cense, 

Marie: Zantine Company’s incense, 
ma’am! 

Junta: Yes, And, in that atmos- 
phere, how can he resist me when I 
play for him upon my Knare Piano 
which I use exclusively? 

(Bell rings.) There is Jim now. 
Marie, answer please. 

(Marie exits and Jim shortly en- 
ters. They exchange the customary 
“Jim? and “Julia” and embrace.) 

Jim (finally): You positively look 
ravishing to-day, my darling. How do 
you always manage to be so wonderful! 

Juuia: I am glad to please you, 
Jimmy dear. But it is easy to explain. 
—This dress was designed by Viviat 
and executed by H. Tahieu. My shoes 
from I. Hiller. My fan from Ton- 
wit-Beller. My necklace I acknowl- 
edge to Biffany. And my head orna- 
ment is from the Acme Novelty Com- 


pany. 


Jim: How lovely it is to hear you 
speak, and what sweet things you say. 
Here are some orchids for you, my 
love, from Vincenelli’s Artificial Flow- 
er Shop. 

‘Juxia: Thank you, my darling. By 
the way, you look so wonderful your- 
self. 

Jim: You know all my clothes are 
furnished me by Hack’s Clothes Shop. 
(They kiss again. A sound is heard in 
the hall.) 

Jutta: Good God! My husband! 
Hide, Jimmy, hide behind the divan 
which is here by the courtesy of the 
Budwig-Howman Company. (Jt does 
not hide him.) Try the portiéres, then, 
which were designed and draped by 
Rankin Hyman. (He és too Jate as 
Fred, the husband, enters.) 

Frep: What does this mean? (He 
draws a revolver and shoots Jim.) 
Take that, you dirty rascal, from this 
Hamington Arms Company revolver. 
(He is about to shoot his wife, when 
Marie enters with their babe in arms.) 
I was about to shoot you, too, my faith- 
less wife, but [ll spare you for the 
sake of our baby purchased at Warts’s 
Doll Emporium. 

CurTAIN. 


(Manufactured by the Slaymore 
Asbestos Co.: Name of theatre 
incorrectly lettered by the Feable 
Decalcomaniac Sign Company.) 


Sen 
The Optimist 
Pop: A man who thinks he can make 


it in par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 


assaciaAmgmio’ 
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Jottings About Town 
By BusyBopy 
The Mayor seems to be New 
York’s center of traction. 


2. J 
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George Gasket took Minnie 
Cline for a yachting trip on Cen- 
tral Park Lake Friday. At least, 
that’s what he called it. Minnie 
says George is a great kidder. 

* * * 

Phelim O’Halloran was seen 
driving his motor car, a 1902 New 
York Railways streetster, down 8th 
Avenue Thursday. 

* *k * 

The Society of Independent 
Laundresses held their weekly ex- 
hibition Monday at Meyer’s and 
Harris’s back yard galleries, New 
Rochelle. 

* * * 

Marbles is the current fad with 

the Third Avenue jeunesse dorée. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Fleming W. Penden- 
nis Klotz, of No. 11503 Park Avenue, 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss May Klotz, by the Sil- 
berfarb Flower and Feather Company, 
of No. 8888 Broadway, as stenog- 
rapher. 

-— 

Many of the local élite are negoti- 
ating for Summer board at the more 
bon ton seaboards. 

.s. * 

Not long ere the Mayor will be 

switching to the City’s open cars. 

















Old Gentleman: Dear, dear, 1 
suppose the child has a wise crack to 
spring and I should ask him what 
he’s crying about! 
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NEW YORK, ETC. 


Progress in Philadelphia 


E are building an art museum, 

W a subway and the first bridge 

across the Delaware all at the 

same time. No suggestion of graft 
about the bridge job yet. 


“Simon Called Peter” is playing a 
return engagement. ‘“Simon” came 
here for a week or two a while back 
and Philadelphians, ever appreciative 
of art, truth and beauty in the drama, 
attended in droves. Demand exceeded 
supply—hence the return. The man- 
agement is said to be not ungrateful to 
the ministerial association which 
adopted an indignant resolution de- 
nouncing the play. 


The Russian influence has at last 
reached here and we now have the 
newly opened restaurant, the Russian 
Fagle, where the intelligentsia hold 
forth. Bright colored paintings 4 la 
Chauve Souris cover the walls. The 
decorations are by four local Russian 
artists, Levi, Sabatini, Onaga and Kelly. 


We are progressing, too, in journal- 
ism. We now have our own tabloid 
newspaper for the semi-reading public, 
the Daily News, “The People’s Pic- 
torial.” Incidently, Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis henceforth will have to read it or 
give up the works of his favorite 
sports writer, one Billy Rocap. Billy 


Rocap wrote sports for the Public 
Ledger for years. Suddenly someone 
siarted the Daily News. Rocap was 
wooed and won. Several days later 
Messrs. Curtis and Rocap met on the 
street, 

“What is the matter, Mr. Rocap!” 
Mr. Curtis asked. “Have you been 
sick? I haven’t seen your articles in 
the Ledger this week. I like your col- 
umn and always read it.” 

Mr. Rocap explained. The old 
question, money, it seemed. 


Michael Penha, distinguished first 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
is through. The story is that Mr. 
Penha asked for a healthy raise and 
gave the management until a certain 
date to decide. Came the date. The 
management, having recovered from 
its astonishment, informed Mr. Penha 
that not only was the raise denied but 
his services also. Whereupon Mr. 
Penha smiled sweetly and drew from a 
pocket a contract calling for 25 weeks 
with the symphony orchestra in San 
Francisco at a total remuneration of 
$12,000. Only his signature was nec- 
essary. P. S$. He took the job. 

—Bamby 


Te 
A Mid West Metropolis 


HE Boul Mich shows plenty of 
Dunhills but no Alfred Dunhill 
shop; Peck & Peck tell us what Fifth 


Avenue wears—with a mild apology 
that this is not really Fifth Avenue. 
The Institute has pale Prendegasts 
while you have Zuloaga. Hoist with 
your own petard! 





The styles in pastel roadsters tend 
toward brown woolly yapping dogs that 
sit with a moist red tongue and a 
bubble thereon and pant tenderly to- 
ward my lady’s smart shoulder and 
cloché hat. 


We have a bone to pick with Wx 
for showing his prairie English. Calais 
in France rhymes with roundelay; but 
in English-speaking countries it goes 
better with Alice and chalice. ‘To be 
sure, students of the language are study- 
ing the weird sounds of Southern II- 
linois.s Anyway, Wx is in Miss Amy 
Lowell’s class—she accuses Keats of not 
knowing his stuff—saying Thalia 
should follow with azalea—; messiah 
would be more like it.—B. O. 


+] 
Macon, Ga. 
EW YORK religion being what 


it is, readers of —THr New 
YoRKER must be unfamiliar with the 
Great Events going forward in South- 
ern Methodism. 

For months Georgia has been agi- 
tated over the proposed unification—I 
beg your pardon, Unification—of the 
Methodist Fpiscopal Church, South, 
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and the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the North. Even as these notes winged 
their way to the metropolis, the deacons 
and the sisters were voting on the proposi- 
tion that the two branches shall come to- 
gether in amity and general sessions. A 
chief argument of the opposition has been 
the possibility that a negro bishop might 
squire seniority in the State. 
Pending decision of the 
Iethodists have decreed all 
heaven temporarily closed. 


problem, 
roads to 


A monkey owned by the circus which 
spends the winter in Macon, escaped from 
its cage last Sunday and scampered through 
the crowd of women and children. One 
woman fainted. It was learned she was 
the circus’ lion tamer. 


These notes recently recounted how the 
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INTERPRETING 


correctly the latest trend of fash- 
ion, stressing body lines, with 








Macon Real Estate Board had presented 
the tin-can tourist camp with tables paint- 


ed with checker-board tops. 





920 B’way 


broad shoulders and narrow hips. | 


$39.50 with knickers 
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ENGLISU CLOTHE? 
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The 
Famous Nestle “LANOIL” 


“Permanent Wave 


ESTLE’S are the world's 

originators of permanent 
waving. Their “‘LANOIL”’ 
Process is conceded to be 
FIRST in safety, comfort, 
speed and naturalness of the 
wave. Visit their internation- 
ally renowned New York 
Establishment, where skilled 
experts, in a luxurious en- 
vironment, see that youenjoy 
your waving treatment, as 
well as its charming results! 


Interesting booklet sent on request. 


NESTLE’S 


Established 1905 
New York — 12 & 14 E. 49th Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 
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The city street cleaning department, 
not to be outdone, is now collecting crown 
caps of Coca-Cola and soda bottles. When 
enough have been accumulated, they will 
be presented to the tourist camp for use 
as checker men. 
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Weston, Conn. 


Will Sherwood drove his oxen to Can- 
nondale Jast week to have them shod. 


Charley Keene, the popular rural free 
delivery postman, announces that after 
April 1 he will deliver the mail in a Ford 
instead of his w. k. horse and buggy. The 
march of progress can’t be stopped, say we. 


Rumor has it that First Selectman Irv 
Lockwood had to stop repairing the roads 
as he broke his whiffletree. 


Our constable, John Held, Jr., says he 
hasn’t made an arrest since he was elected. 
He hasn’t even seen anything suspicious. 


Mrs. Held, who runs the Grindstone 
Hill Forge, says she won’t shoe Stan. Fan- 
cher’s mules again as they kicked all the 
extra horse shoes from the ceiling. 


Gardens are backward this Spring. 
Every time any one spades up the ground 
they turn up so many worms they go fish- 


ing. 


Since the foregoing items were written 
John Held, Jr., has been in a Westport 
Hospital following having his head broken 
when kicked by his grey plow mare and is 
leaving for Tangiers, Morocco, for a cou- 
ple of months.—John Held, Jr. 
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‘The ever essen- 
tial and style ap- 
pealing scarf and 
neckpiece is now 
recognized as an ff 
indispensable 5 
article of miladi’s 
wardrobe. 


We are now f 
showin?, a most F 
interestin?, assort- 
ment of scarfs F 
in all Fashion's 
favored Furs. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety”’ 
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HE present golf season will be the 

last during which members of Wee 
Burn Golf Club will play over their or- 
iginal course which, by the way, was the 
third to be constructed in this country. 
The links are being moved away from the 
Boston Post Road; or, rather, to be exact, 
new holes are being constructed farther 
back from the heavily travelled highway, 
and the older ones abandoned to the real- 
tor. In future, the poor wight who drives 
into the rough will not be subject to the 
derisive glances and occasional derisive 
shouts of passing motorists, bound out of 
Stamford. What can be done about per- 
suading the Wee Burn itself to move in- 
land is not known. Maybe the tiny 
stream will be ladled by loving hands and 
carried to some prepared spot on the new 
course, 

=—_ 

Westchester-Biltmore’s season was in- 
augurated, with considerable hearty divot- 
ing, by hardy newspaper publishers, who 
ventured out there on a chill day last week 
to engage in a tournament which was part 
of the entertainment program incidental 
to the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Convention here. No reporter could be 
found with hardihood sufficient to record 
Publishers who can grin good- 
naturedly at a highly inflated expense ac- 
count have been known to grow quite pee- 
vish over a perfectly accurate card for 
eighteen holes, 

Westchester-Biltmore’s two eighteen 
hole courses will be subject to hard usage 
this Summer, the list of tournaments 
scheduled for play there being long 
enough to break any greens’ committee’s 
collective heart. Being conducted on a 
semi-public plan, however, Westchester- 
Biltmore expects every blade of grass to 
do its duty. It is said that some private 
clubs in the nearby territory have suf- 
fered defections of membership since it 
opened, The high annual cost of mem- 
bership to the man who plays only occa- 
sionally is the reason assigned for most of 
these resignations. 


scores, 


_ What a terrible orgy the world has let 
itself in for. Los Angeles is actually to 


have the Olympic Games in 1932, if war 
doesn’t break out over the games at Am- 
terdam in 1928. 

Can anyone imagine the sort of stuff 
that will be sent out over the wires from 
Los Angeles on that day, for instance, 





when Marathon runners, in_ passionate 
emulation of the courage and the glory 
that was Greece, betake their lithesome 
limbs through the rose-strewn highways 
and byways of the City of the Angels, 
bringing the laurel of victory to dear old 
Finland as the golden orb of day dips into 
the dancing waters of the Pacific and 
thousands cheer. 

Who was it complained about the ro- 
mantic school of sport writing? He ain’t 
heard nuthin’ yet. 


Feminists profess to see the day when 
women shall be our sporting champions. 
They don’t have to look very far. 

Jack Dempsey, the well-known motion 
picture actor, lost interest in sport (let’s 
see, he was a boxer, wasn’t he, one-time 
Jack the Giant Killer, heavyweight 
champion of the world?) because of a 
woman. Estelle Taylor, now Mrs. Demp- 
sey or the little woman, weaned him 
away. Benny Leonard, champion of all 
the lightweights, retired because of a 
woman; his mother told him to. Now 
Big Munn’s got his; he scoffed at women. 

Big Munn, if you don’t know, recently 
picked up the burdensome Strangler Lewis 
and tossed him, like a mewling baby, out 
of the heavyweight wrestling champion- 
ship. Munn held the title with quiet dig- 
nity acquired at the University of Ne- 
braska along with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree until he signed to meet Stanislaus 
Zbyszko. 

“Don’t go on,” advised Mrs. Munn, 
who, being built like a sparring partner, 
ought to have some authority, “you know 
you ain’t feeling well.” But Big Munn 
knew better. Zibby was close to sixty, 
Munn figured, old and decrepit, worn out 
by a couple of decades of wrestling. They 
went on. 

The new champion, Grandpa Zbyszko, 
does not happen to be a member of the 
trust that has made wrestling a ring- 
around-the-rosie sport for the last few 
years. He’s such a curious figure he may 
succeed in reviving public interest in this 
wearisome business of watching two snort- 
ing and puffing hulks look fierce and mawl 
and tug at each other for no apparent 
reason. 


Bill Tilden is so enamoured with the 
movies he says he will be able to play in 
only three or four big tournaments this 
summer. Going great, too. 
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FINE SHOES A> SINCE 1857 








SPRINGTIME 
modes in shoes are 
colorful but simple; 
our present display is 
most complete. 





$15 
Kidskin in cafe parfait shade 


with brown pigoat bands 
and heels 


ANDREW 
ALEXANDER 


548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 





























SP-O-R:'T SUITS 





SyosseT—English cut two- 
button notch collar suit— 
and the HEN y, plus four 
Knickers. Suit—for town 
and country. Tailored to 
measure or Ready-to-wear. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


$45 to $65 
Banks Ine. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on $64 S. 
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Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Present 


7 GEORGE M. 
COHAN 


in 


Twenty Years 
On Broadway 


A Comedy by George M. Cohan 


TIME 
1886-1925 
SCENE 
Mostly Broadway 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Hero - - George M. Cohan 


Boys and Girls of the 
Great White Way 
John Barrymore, Laurette Taylor, 
Otis Skinner, Douglas Fairbanks, 
George Arliss, Henry Miller, Sam 
Harris, The Shuberts, Mark Klaw, 
A. L. Erlanger, and others. 


Admission, $3 at any Bookstore 
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Antique Map collectors 
will find our recent map 
imports exquisite in color 
andof a variedassortment 
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THE MAP MART 


41 East 60th Street 
Regent 2655 
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IRGINIA, too, gives fiction one of 

those regions beloved of realists 
where the struggling farmers refuse to 
progress and the broom sedge ’Il git ye if 
ye stay. Dorinda, its most struggling far- 
mer’s romantic-minded daughter, dreams 
of escape—until the doctor’s son returns 
from the great city. “His betrayal of 
me,” she is later to reflect, “‘was merely an 
incident” of his weakness. He is soon to 
take to drink and his unloved wife, who 
was forced on him, to go insane. 

At the time Dorinda feels like killing 
him, but instead slips away to New York, 
where an accident relieves her of the 
child and provides helpful friends, When 
a fine fellow wants to marry her, he learns 
she is “through with all that;” it is con- 
verting itself into will to make a go of 
the home farm. While thus engaged, she 
does accept an amiable local character who 
has no erotic effect on her; apparently 
their marriage is nominal, though the 
point is left obscure. She derives satisfac- 
tion from contemptuous indifference to 
her betrayer, who still loves her, and from 
succeeding in life as he fails. At last, 
when she really is “through with all that” 
and tranquil, she is willing to save him 
from dying in the poorhouse. 

This is Ellen Glasgow’s “Barren 
Ground,” written with her usual consci- 
entiousness and painstaking lucidity in the 
style that has won her some eminent ad- 
mirers. On the strength of our outline, 
it might be an interesting if somewhat in- 
clusively reminiscent novel. Perhaps to 
many readers it will be. We speak for 
but one, whom its five hundred pages of a 
commonplace subjective impersonation, 
purporting to manifest insight, bored to 
misery. 


How it takes us back!—a book with a 
gentleman with queue and ruffles, a lady 
with powder and patches, and a horse pis- 
tol, all on its cover. Were you, too, an 
eager-eyed kid when such covers were 
rife? ‘The book is Sabatini’s “The Caro- 
linian” (Houghton, Mifflin), but it isn’t 
Sabatini at his best, and in fact isn’t much 
of a yarn by any standard. His dashing 
hero intermittently fades into nonentity; 
his heroine’s father, a Tory—the hero 
being, of course, a patriot—sets a new 
and alarming record for virulence of rab- 
ies in Tory fathers; the story frankly 
comes apart in the middle, at the mar- 
riage; and two of the crucial episodes are 
very ill invented and strain plausibility 


beyond what even historical romance wil] 
stand. 

The most successful parts are dramatic 
disagreements among the patriot leaders, 
including the headstrong Moultrie and 
the coldly logical John Rutledge. That 
kind of scene Sabatini always handles well. 


Lestrade is vindicated. ‘Two new Eng- 
lish detective stories do honor to Scot- 
land Yard. Neither, however, makes 
good on a promising beginning. “The 
Eames-Erskine Case,” by A. Fielding, is 
scrappily written, but it pulls you into an 
absorbing investigation, by a credible ex- 
pert, of a credible as well as mysterious 
murder in a room in a London hotel. 
Unfortunately, the case is not long in 
running wild, and the feat of ingenuity 
that hides the murderer and brings about 
the climax is desperate. 

“A Voice From the Dark” is Eden 
Phillpotts’s. It has an old reliable idea. 
The horror of a murder done with fright, 
in the dark, should propel any ramshackle 
plot; and when the victim is a child, his 
murderer the person he calls for help, 
and his avenger a detective who believes 
that he has listened to his ghost, the pos- 
sibilities seem limitless. It is remarkable 
how most of them slip through Phill- 
potts’s fingers. 


It will suffice here to recommend 
warmly, to everyone likely to be inter- 
ested, Van Wyck Brooks’s “The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James” (Duttom): an ad- 
mirable study that reasons from its sub- 
ject’s life and works, instead of imposing 
a theory as Brooks’s “Mark Twain” did. 

Also to mention two worth-while col- 
lections of poems: “An Anthology of Pure 
Poetry” (Boni & Liveright), edited by 
George Moore, who talks through his hat 
about subjectivity and objectivity and 
Keats but gathers some seventy poems de- 
lightful to have in one small volume; and 
“Poems for Youth” (Dutton), compiled 
by William Rose Benet—which, despite 
some specialization, indicated by its title, 
is the best selective anthology of American 
poetry we know, and has the best notes on 
the poets. 


—— 


The life of that eminent Bostonian, 
John L. Sullivan, by R. F. Dibble, attri- 
buted in this column to a publishing house 
in New York, was, naturally, brought out 
instead by a Boston house, Little, Brown 
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Entertainings 
New 
Fiction 














A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Soundings 


The love story of a — English girl brought 
up by an artist fat bravely outspoken on 
the problems of the younger generation, yet 
in the finest sense reticent; written with sym- 
pathy, understanding and sustained literary 
charm. $2.00 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
The Loring Mystery 


A “cloak-and-sword"’ romance of England in 
the early nineteenth century, with a baffling 
murder mystery and a private detective, 
Jasper Shrig, who is as delightful a character 
as the famous Ancient of ‘‘The Broad High- 
way.’ $2.00 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The Inevitable Millionaires 


A sentimental comedy by “the Prince of 
Story-Tellers” that is as entertaining * his 








polite melodrama. 2.00 
WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
Drag 





The pathetic and yet humorous story of an 
ambitious but soft-h young Vermonter 
whose life was almost wrecked because he let 
his selfish relatives—mostly his ‘‘in-laws’’— 
be a drag on him. $2.00 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
The Cobweb 


How Linda MacGrath, caught in the cobweb 
of circumstance, finds herself matched against 
predatory men and arrogant women; finds a 
love which seems unworthy; finds a sorrow 
and heartache; and by all of this is made a 
woman rare and lovable. $2.00 


STEPHEN McKENNA 

An Affair of Honour 
A story in the witty, light-comedy vein that 
first carried McKenna into popularity, with 


an ingenious plot, a charming love romance 
and sparking dialogue. $2.50 


COSMO HAMILTON 
Paradise 


The story of a gay and reckless Englishman, 
molded by war and a woman's loving intui- 
tion into fine manhood. $2.00 


LARRY BARRETTO 
To Babylon 


What does New York do to the young man 
with ideals who comes there to seek his for- 
tune? A fascinating story of love, business 
and social life in that modern Babylon. $2.00 


FRANCIS BEEDING 
The Seven Sleepers 


The fight for possession of a document in 
cipher relating to a diabolical plan to bring 
about another European war—a story that 
for thrills out-Oppenheims Oppenheim's tales 
of international intrigue. $2.00 


B. M. BOWER 
Desert Brew 
A story of present-day bootlegging as —t 


ticed on a Western ranch, told in 
Bower's inimitable manner. $2.00 


For Sale at All Booksellers 




















—>We have just issued an informative 
illustrated booklet entitled “Book News 
from Beacon Hill” which we shall be glad 
to send free to readers of Tuk New YorKER 
on request. Write for your copy today. 


to 
“J 





“Tell Me a Book to Read” 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


ArrowsmitH, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 
Brace). Pilgrim’s Progress of a scientific 
conscience in America. Lewis’s best novel. 
Tue Rector or Wyck, by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan). The cost, to a clergyman and his 
family, of his selflessness and forbearance. 
Tue Ocp Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). Sad, glad, inspired foolery on the lines 
of “The Dolly Dialogues.” 

Tue Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 
More characters than there are in the Bible’s 
Begat Chapters. Likewise, more interest. 
Lucienne, by Jules Romains (Boni @& Live- 
right). The inside of a nice and nervous girl’s 
idyllic experience of love, set forth with much 
finesse. 

SecetFoss Town, by Knut Hamsun (Knopf). 
The democratization of a Norwegian village. 
Hamsun’s second best novel. 

Gov’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni 
& Liveright). Four generations of what 
comes of mixing races in South Africa. 
Prisoners, by Franz Molnar (Bobbs-Merrill). 
A stylish little comedy—theme, the power of 
its heroine’s love. 

Tue Constant Nympu, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Doubleday, Page). Oh, by this time, you 
lucky crab, you’ve read it! 


SHORT STORIES 

Tripce Fucue, by Osbert Sitwell (Doran). 
Some choice ironic character stories, with a 
longer and Icss interesting satire. 

Tares oF Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Double- 
day, Page). Four of them. 


GENERAL 
Tue Pircrimace or Henry James, by Van 
Wyck Brooks (Dutton). Noticed in this issue. 
Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, Mif- 
fin). Miss Lewell is a sister of President 
Lowell of Harvard. 
Wirt Rocers’ Inuitrerate Dicest, (A. & C. 
Boni). Aw-haw-haw! 
Wuen WE Wert Very Youn, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Versc, by the father of Christopher 
Robin, who always goes hoppity, hoppity, 
hoppity, hoppity, hop. 
Tue Burnino SHame or America, by Richard 
J. Walsh; illustrations by George Illian (W. 
E. Rudge Co.) This here will learn you how 
to crusade against the Filthy Weed. 
Tue Story or Irvinc Beruiin, by Alexander 
Woollcott (Putnam). The modern Orpheus, 
by the modern Boswell. 
Lives AND Times, by Meade Minnegerode, (Put- 
nam). Four historical characters portrayed a 
la Strachey, with plenty of color and atmos- 
phere. 


Supper Club Philosophy 
Keep the pikers out. 


There is always room for one table 
more. 

Nothing succeeds like being upstage. 

The more jammed, the more popular. 

Make ’em wait. 

Always seem to be busy. 

Promise anything. 


Four Breakfasts Ruint 








When Frank Bruttemesso, a Norwood milk- 











LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 


man, found the Roosevelt Common grandstand 
in Tenafly, N. J., ablaze early yesterday, he ex- 
tinguished it with four quarts of milk. 











What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening ? 


HE staff of THe New 

YorRKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the intelligent New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

Tue New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through Tue New 
YorKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 

For five dollars THz New 
YORKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue New Yoreer 


($2.50 for six months) 


Tat New Yorxea, 





25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 

















—The Herald Tribune 
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Cruges uel 


| Following the style of most 
columnists, we are having 
someone else do the work for 

. This column we are happy 


to ian is written 


by 
«Alexander 
“(woollcott 







you would not 


the humble but essential 
garters, and walk out un- 
scathed. But, just as it is 
far easier to diet at a heap- 
ing table in an American- 
Plan Hotel than at the 
less crowded table craftily 
presided over by a French 
chef, so it is impossible 
to go into so guilefully 
stocked a shop as Cruger’s 
without making at least 
an effort to buy everything 
in it. It should be avoided 
by those who are weak 
of will.” 


LQ 


Smart and New for Evening 





se have a smartly 
flaring, neat bow 


just make \ { 
two knots f and 

In ordering by mail give 
collar size. Price $1.50. 


CRUGERS 


Eight nt East Fort Forty Fifth Street~New York 





Just off 5th Ave. and ‘round the corner 
from the Ritz 


“I make it a 
rule never 
under any cir’ 
cumstances 
to go into 
Cruger’s shop 
because it is too 
insidious. The 
shelves and count- 
ers of most haber- 
dashersaresoheaped 
and festooned with 
shirts and cravats which 
(though 
you usually do) have as a 
gift, that itis comparatively 
safe to walk briskly in, buy 
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THE SKY~LINE 


UR critics, among them foreign vis- 

itors, have made the tearing down 
of Madison Square Garden another op- 
portunity to taunt us on our rabid com- 
mercialism, lack of artistic appreciation 
and sentiment. To a certain extent such 
criticism is deserved. Remember the re- 
cent newspaper vote in which a certain 
building was adjudged the finest in the 
city because of its tremendous value as an 
advertising proposition. In the humble 
opinion of one, this is not the qualification 
for the “finest” building. A structure 
can be fine only from an architectural 
standpoint—its combined practical and 
artistic value. 

A successfully designed building is, 
first, appropriate to the use to which it is 
to be put, and, second, is an artistic em- 
bodiment of the principles of architecture. 
Together with these, it must be in keep- 
ing with its location and environment. 
Artistically, Madison Square Garden is a 
beautiful building, but we consider it 
probable that, beautiful as it is, and much 
as New York dislikes to see it go, the 
Garden will be replaced by a building 
that, from a combined practical and artis- 
tic standpoint, will be a finer bit of New 
York architecture. The emphasis, under- 
stand, is on the New York. 


As to the finest building in New York 
City, our choice is the Shelton Hotel on 
Lexington Avenue. Mr. Arthur Loomis 
Harmon is the architect. And now we 
will tell why we think so. First, artis- 
tically. Its design is beautiful. It is a 
skyscraper which soars into the sky. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, we have 
got in the habit of capping off our build- 
ings with a heavy, projecting cornice 
molding, which tends to make the struc- 
ture look much lower than it is. 

Beauty can best be found in truth. The 
Shelton Hotel is something over twenty 
stories high, and looks every bit of it. Its 
details are simple, ite lines graceful, its 
ornament interesting. It is a building de- 
signed for modern New York, and it looks 
neither to Italy nor to France for its in- 
spiration and example. Practically, too, 
the Shelton is a fine building. It was de- 
signed as a club hotel, and it represents it 
well in its design. As an advertising 
proposition, a really fine building, prac- 
tically and artistically, will always be val- 
uable. Too be able to say that your build- 
ing is one of the finest in the city, is as 
much an advertisement as to say that your 
building is the most striking. 

That is what we would say of the 
American Radiator building. Raymond 
Hood, the architect of the black and gold 
building, deserves all the credit for at- 
tempting something new and different in 
the way of materials. We need more 


color in our architecture to-day, and the 
gold terra cotta of the American Radiator 
building is a step in the right direction. 
But we cannot credit Mr. Hood with the 
originality in design that we can Mr. 
Harmon. The detail of Mr. Hood’s de- 
sign is reminiscent of the Gothic,—it does 
not especially suggest modern New York. 

But if we really thought the Gothi 
could furnish us with inspiration for a 
modern New York skyscraper, we do not 
need to go far to get the effect, for, two 
blocks away, on Forty-second Street, Mr. 
Harvey W. Corbett has given us in the 
Bush Building the finest—we use the 
word here unhesitatingly—adaptation of 
the Gothic, as applied to a skyscraper, that 
it is possible to create. 


Despite this we are all for originality. 
We believe that New York is capable of 
its own style of architecture. The set- 
back laws are helping, too. They have as- 
sisted to bring out the best in architectural 
design—that is, original design—that this 
country has ever produced. Mr. Harmon 
owes a certain share of his success in the 
Shelton to the set-back rule. So does Mr. 
Hood. Mr. Corbett had a more difficult 
problem, as far as originality is concerned. 
He could not employ set-backs. Looking 
around, we see real evidence of a new 
style. The movement is on foot. It 
seems now only a question of time before 
we will be talking of the “American pe- 
riod.” 

There is a distinct tendency to forget 
the old styles and periods which have ex- 
erted such a tremendous influence on our 
architectural and decorative designs that 
they have been a hindrance to originality. 
Some day our buildings will be our build- 
ings. In other words, our designs will ex- 
press our personality and our individual- 
ity.—R. W. S. 


rr. ee 
Why Is It When I Plan to Pass 
a Quiet Evening Alone That— 


The telephone rings steadily? 

The radio in the next apartment be- 
gins its deadly work? 

All my “friends” drop in? 

I am torn away from the fireside? 

I am plied with “very old” Scotch 
whisky? 

I am taken on a round of parties? 

I perform juggling feats with the 
glassware and bric-a-brac? 


I arrive home at 5 A. M.?—-C. G. S. 





Among the most interesting lies we have 
listened to recently is the one about the 
man who bought a five-cent New York 
Sunday paper in New York for five cents. 





THE NEW YORKER 


Zoo Years Ago 
(From the daily papers of 1825) 


MPRISONMENT FOR Desr—We have 
I just seen the signatures, upon a sheet 
of parchment, of one hundred members 
of the New York Bar, including the lead- 


Supper and Dancing 


29 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


CLUB TROCADERO 


52 St. Bet. B’way & 7th Ave. 


FRED and ADELE ASTAIRE 


Emil Coleman and Orchestra 


Circle 1806 





ing counselors and practitioners, each 


pledging his professional services gratis to} NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 


liberate a debtor from gaol during the 
year 1825 should hard-hearted creditors 
and gripping poverty continue to render 
such services necessary. 


PiratEs—A bill has been reported in 
Congress from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the House of Representatives, 
making an appropriation of $500,000 to 
provide for the more effective suppression 
of piracy. 


bed be od bead 
To Lrer—The convenient two-story 
house, No. 6 Rector Street, every way 
calculated for a small genteel family. 
Will be rented low. Inquire of W. W. 
Moulton. 
ote ot ote 
. . + 
Srace AccipEnt—On the 31st ult. 


the mail stage from Utica to Sacketts 
Harbor upset near Louisville, by which 
accident the shoulder of Miss Foster, of 
Sangerfield, was dislocated and another 
passenger injured. The cause of this ac- 
cident was the intoxication of the driver, 
who fell off his seat, undiscovered by the 
passengers in the post-coach until the 
horses had commenced running at full 
speed. 


Boarpinc—Three Gentlemen can be 
comfortably accommodated, or a Family, 
with rooms on the first floor of No. 10 
Broadway. 


Se_r DEFENCE 

Wm. Fuller, the celebrated pugilist 
from London, begs leave to inform the 
Gentlemen of New York and vicinity, 
that he has re-engaged for a short time 
the large room at the Shakespeare Hotel, 
corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, for 
the purpose of giving lessons in the above 
named manly science, whereat Gentlemen, 
after a few lessons will be enabled to 
chastise those who may offer violence, and 
to protect themselves against the attack of 
the rufian. Terms to be known on ap- 
plication as above. 


Tuirp Proor Gin—100 puncheons will 

be landed in a few days from ship 
Trident, just arrived from London, for 
sale by R. Gillespie & W. M’Leod, 110 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
LATEST, GREATEST, FUNNIEST OF ALL! 
POP. PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 


Ziegfeld Follies ,95, 


ZIEGFELD COSMOPOLITAN 
THEATRE, Col. Circle, 59th St. & B’way 
POP. MATS. THURS. & SAT. 

i ef th 
Leon Errol“ Louie! 14 
Ist Balc. Seats $1 & 2. If bought in Advance 
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Tr "4": Guardsman 
F ALFRED LYNN DUDLEY 
| LUNT FONTANNE DIGGES 
R 
$ THEA. 65 W. h St. Eves. 
BE Garrick ¢.50. Mats. Thurs. and Sat 
They Knew ‘ix 
ey new wha 
G with RICHARD and PAULINE” 
: BENNETT LORD 
L J . Evgs. 8:30. 
p KLAW wit“Weae sat” 2:30. 
8 WEEKS IT WILL AMUS U 999 
ON SALE LAFFS 


THE FOUR FLUSHER 


APOLLO THEA. Spring prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
Eves. 8:30—Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 





Holbrook dith ; 
BLINN ANDERSON nae a 
“THE DOVE” on, dee 


by Willard Mack 


Lenore Ulric 


& Sat., 2:20 


Belasco 


W. 44th = St. 








in ‘*THE HAREM” sup- Eves. at 8:30 

ted by Willi Mats. Thurs. 

por y William Courtenay & Get. sre 
‘* LADIES : Lyceum 

- 45th St. 

OF THE Eves. at 8:30 

EVENING ? Mats. Thurs. 

& Sat., 2:30 














SAM H. HARRIS Presen 
IRVING BERLIN’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


gg Oe 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mt. Wed. Sat. 2:30. 





48 St. E. of B’y. Bry. 2628 Evs. 
Playhouse §:35.° Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 
2ND BIG YEAR. 


RITZ 


227 reserved seats at $1.00 





48th W. of a way. Eves., 8:30. Mats. 
Wed., Sat., 2:30 











GRASS 


A Motion Picture of the Most 
Startling Event Ever Recorded 


pay NOW 3:2 
CRITERION 


Theatre B'way 44th St. 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 














ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Plymouth, 45th St., W. of B’way 
Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


40 Commerce Street, two 
CHERRY LANE blocks below Sheridan Sa. 
Evenings 8:45. Matinee Sat. Only, 2:45 


WILD BIRDS 


by Dan Totheroh 
“Is aglow with imagination, instinct with 
new life. **—Woollcott, Sun. 
“Lyrical imaginative beauty,"’—Tel.- Mail. 
“An adventure into the depths of living 
force.’*—Times. 








ACTORS' 
CANDIDA 


Wed. & Sat. Eves. at 8.35.1 & Sat. 2.30. 


THEATRE 
THE WILD DUCK The Servant in the House 
Ambassador Theatre. Mats.\ 948th St. Thea. 


PLAYS 


GSpecial Mats. Tues. & Fri. 
at 48th St. Theatre at 2.30. 


Mats. Wed. 
Eves. 8.30. 





$1.10 to $2.20. Seats now at 48th St. 


University 3128. 


9“KAI KHOSRU” Persian Play for children directed by Edith King and Dorothy Coit. 
Special mats. at Heckscher Theatre, 5th Ave. at 104th St. beginning Sunday, April 26. 
Theatre, Bry. 


0178 or Heckscher Theatre, 





CLUB 





Front Street. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


LIDO 


52nd Street and 7th Ave. 


MISS EDYTHE BAKER and MR. WILLIAM REARDON 
EDDIE DAVIS (himself) AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
SUPPER AND DANCING 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


AFTER ALL, YOU KNOW— 


Life in the New York manner need not be half as complicated or expensive as it is rumored—it’s all a ques- 
Here, for instance, is a list of little shops whose services solve the problem 


tion of knowing how and where. 
for some of the smartest New Yorkers we know of. 





and in a surprisingly inexpensive manner! Try them! 





Antiques 


Candies 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES 
Professionally Home-Made of finest ingredients. 
144 MacDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshments 











; Arts and Crafts 


Corset Hospital 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying Handwoven or decorated textiles pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 

Bestcrafts-Skylight one 

7 East 39th St., N. Y. C, 





Old Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 
remodel, copy and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdles, Brassieres. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 








Electrolysis 





Auction Bridge 


WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons 
25 West s1st Street Circle 9015 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


Beads 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 
BEADS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

RONZONE & CO. 373 FIFTH AVENUE 























Beauty Culture 
ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 8th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 
NEW INVENTION OF AN ACTRESS will restore 
your face to youthful contour. A sure, safe secret; no 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 








Footwear 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


es PAWN TICKETS, JEWELRY 
ought. Cash Paid Immediately. 

YOUR LOANS INCREASED AND SAVED 
Appraising Free—Confidential. 
FORGOTSTON'S 
201 West 490th Street, Room 30r. 

N. E. Cor. Broadway. Tel. Circle 7261. 











Ladies Tailors 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. Your materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 0877. 











Lamps and Screens 


OLD PAPER AND TEXTURE SCREENS. Wall 
panels of Maps. Prints, Unusual Lamp Combina- 
tions. Potteries wired. Furniture repaired and 
refinished. Gracie, 14 West 47th St. 











CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 
SHOECRAFT SHOP ‘‘fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening foot wear. Send for Catalog 
N. Y. Fit Guaranteed. 714 5th Ave., New York. 











Furniture 


WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 


Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer’ sand 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent 








Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 60th Street 





Regent 2655 








Monograming 


Have your Trousseaux, Lingerie, Dresses and house- 
hold linens attractively Monogramed. Also carry 
Gift Selections of Swiss Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs. Marie Schmid, 133 E. 60th St. Regent 8554. 











Party Favors 


Paper Hats - Horns - Noisemakers - Balloons 
Everything for a sever party! 
jo ROSENSTEIN 
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PAC VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin solely Permanent Hair Wave 

administered by Holmes Sisters Gifts 


517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 








GOING AWAY? Magazine Vanity and other Bas- 
kets filled. Florentine Leather Dictionaries, Boxes 
and Charming Gifts for all occasions 

EAST AND WEST SHOP, 19 East 56th Street 








TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening of muscles, given only at my one address, 
32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 
Physicians’ endorsement. 

MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 4oth St., N.Y 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 
SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION. Tissues Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 

GUARANTEED PERMANENT WAVE. Our Re- 
tainoil wave eliminates all discomfort. lasts 6 months. 
$20; boyish bob wave, $15; boyish bob 50c. Spiro’s, 
34 West 46th Street and 26 West 38th Street 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? ON FACE—ARMS— 
LEGS? Maccabee Bleach renders hair practically in- 
visible—-quickly—safely—$1.50 postpaid. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 
WHY NOT ERADICATE THAT DOUBLE CHIN? 
The only scientifically correct treatment. No straps 
or exercises. 10 minutes daily. Inquire today. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 


Books 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 W. 47th St. 
URRENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEL. BRYANT 8527 


























Gowns 


LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps and Suits 
Most Modern Models. All Moderate Prices, 
BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 354 
LIVINGSTON 21 West 50th St. 
‘‘Different’’ Frocks 
For the debutante and smartly dressed woman. 
Prices unusually attractive. 

















Gowns Bought 


Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps, furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 690 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 











Hair and Scalp Treatment 


WALDEYER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Ex- 

pert advice and scientific treatment of sad and scalp. 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

_ 43. Rue Godot d de Mauroy, Paris 


Interior Decorating 

















LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 W. 49th Street 


Book Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and speed. 


Drop in—-Write or phone Bryant 4016. 











CURTAIN CRAFT 19 West s5oth Street 
Ready made Draperies, custom finish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively made. Tel. Circle 9895. 








Now is the time to get the _ eee Hair Wave 
that is really beautiful. Got 
HENRY’S HAIR SHOP, 
17 West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy 1209 








Portraits 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
fied unless “ are 
{ARY DALE CLARKE 

665 Fifth Avenue 





I shall not be satis- 


Plaza 1492 








Restaurants 


THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 











Silverware Hospital 


Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 

FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 

Est. 1850 88 John Street Beekman 5020 











Tea Rooms 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 
12 West 47th Street, Bryant 0912 
Cafeteria Service, 11-2:30 p. m. 
Dinner or a la Carte Service, 5:30-7:30 p. m. 
Afternoon Tea 


THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th St. 
of shopping district—near Fifth Ave. Luncheon- 
Afternoon Tea—Dinner. Also a la carte. English 
Specialties. ‘*The place for connoisseurs.”’ 


LITTLE BUTTERCUP COFFEE SHOPPE. 808 
Lexington Ave. Good Home Cooking and Cheerful 
Surroundings. Orders Taken for Home Made Cakes 
and Pies. LUNCHEON, 6o0c., DINNER, $1.00 








In the heart 
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VERYTHING was done to put over 

Gloria Swanson’s version of “‘Mad- 
ame Sans Gene.” ‘The Famous Players 
staged a lavish advance party at the Park 
Lane and they gave the film a gala open- 
ing at the Rivoli, even going so far as to 
cover the stairway to the box of the mar- 
quise with sweet peas and rose buds. Out- 
side a huge crowd fought for a place to 
see Gloria and her titled husband. 

Actually, these pleasant incidents were 
far ahead of the film itself. Still, there 
is color to this tale of a washwoman and 
vivandiére who follows Napoleon through 
his campaigns and finally comes to be the 
wife of a field marshal and Duchess of 
Dantzig. 

Miss Swanson is a vivid screen person- 
ality, but her performance of the vivan- 
diére moves in and out of character. At 
one moment she is the bluff and direct 
Catherine Hubscher, at the next she is the 
sweet and yielding ingenue star. The di- 
rection of Leonce Perret is weak, but a 
great deal of interest lies in the reality 
of setting. “Sans Gene” was made in 
France and Fontainebleau serves as the 
background of many scenes. 


Nazimova makes a screen return in 
“My Son,” adapted from the current 
drama by Martha Stanley. Nazimova is 
the star but, to our way of thinking, Con- 
stance Bennett, daughter of Richard Ben- 
nett, runs away with the film. “My 
Son” is the story of a jazzy flapper from 
New York and the devastation she causes 
in a fishing village of Portuguese on Cape 
Cod, the wreckage centering about a boy, 
Tony Silva. Tony is played fairly well 
by Jack Pickford but, from the moment 
Miss Bennett makes her village debut in 
a brief bathing suit, there’s nothing else to 
the picture, 

This girl has unlimited celluloid pos- 
sibilities, although the screen powers do 
not seem to believe it yet. 


An unusual history lies behind “Free 
and Equal,” unreeled at the Astor the 
other night for the first time, although it 
was made by the late Thomas Ince just 
atter Griffith released “The Birth of a 
Nation.” The film was supposed to deal 
relentlessly with the negro problem, any- 
way the people behind it lost their nerve 
and it has been lying on A. H. Wood’s 
helves for some ten years. 

t might just as well have stayed there 
ince it is nothing more or less than a silly 
and rather distasteful effort. If you have 
loubts about the advance of pictures (we 
have ’em, too), look at “Free and Equal.” 
It will help your faith in celluloid 
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With Your Own Jnitials 


and your choice of colors 
both for the match packs 
and for the initials 


PACKED IN A TIN 
$350 $500 
for 


for 
50 pacxs 100 packs 


Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 


MONOGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


: 
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matches on the dining, bridge and mah jongg 
table, and in the vanity case. A charming gift. 


MAIL COUPON AND CHECK TO 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 619-V Madison Avenue 
(Candles of Quality) New York, N. Y. 


(Minimum 50) MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS 


in the combination of colors checked below. Initials are 
(Underline initial of last name) 


COLORS OF COLORS OF 

MATCH PACKS _INITIALS Name 
(Check one) (Check one) 

Gold Orange Gold 
Silver Yellow Silver Address. 
Black Green Black 
LightBlue Purple White 
Lavender Blue 














Carried by hundreds of such smart shops as 
Lord & Taylor, New York B. Altman & Co., New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York Saks & Co., New "York 
The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York Gimbel Bros., New York 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburg S. S. Pierce, Boston 
Department Stores, Gift Shops, Stationers, and Jewelers apply to 
KAY anp ELLINGER, rnc. 342-V Madison Ave., New York 
The Monogram Match Co., 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco 


CAR SCAR SCAR SCARS CARAS CAWICAWAD 
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THE NEW YORKER 


a NEW- MIX 


Tue New Yorxer is published 


Pag yt! hig ae ~~ 7 The Preventive Dental 
the F- ublishing orp., 25 es 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; Cream— Reaches the 
R. H. FLeiscHMANN, vice-president; Cause—Eliminates the 
R. W. Corxins, secretary and treas- 
ats Trouble 
Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, es Pisdunes eusces Gen. 
$5.50; foreign $6. k : 
5°5 . yy mation, the primary 
All text and illustrations appearing cause of bleeding 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. gums and pyorrhea. 
Subscribers should notify this office 
Endorsed by leading 


at least one week prior to any change 


of address. professors of mouth 


hygiene 
Advertising rates will be furnished PASTES 
iN 


upon application. Buy it Today at 
All Druggists 


50c. 





be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorxer cannot be held re- 


sponsible for loss or mon-return of New-Mix Products, Inc. 
eeecmnmnnes 7-11 West 45th Street 
New York City 








Unsolicited contributions will not n 
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Grand ‘Uiew Hotel 
Lake Placid 


in the cAdirondacks 


AMO 


* at a fe ee ne et ee eas t 


Reservations now being made at 


New York City Booking Office, 
Suite 528, Canadian Pacific Bldg., b 
342 Madison Avenue—at 44th St., i 
Telephone, Murray Hill 3115 





AMOMO> 


Placid Hotel Corporation 


W. A. RuKeyser, President 
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~ > Sierce- Arrow F 


LIMOUSINE 


THere is beauty in a Pierce-Arrow Motor Car; there is rare 
comfort; there is inimitable distinction; but beyond these three 
are two hidden qualities unthought of sometimes, but of ranking 
importance safety and true durability. We are so pardonably 
proud of the high quality of Pierce-Arrow Motor Cars that it is 
a source of real pleasure to demonstrate them to you. 


HARROLDS MOTOR CAR Co. 
233-239 West 54th Street, New York - Brox klyn 
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AT the things you like. Don’t let so many “can’ts” 
and “must nots” take all the fun out of mealtimes. 
Aquazone will help prevent any little over indulgence 









from bothering you. 
ini, First and foremost, Aquazone is a delicious table water 
\ containing those healthful minerals that have made the 
( spas of Europe famous. But in addition it is supercharged 
in with vivifying oxygen. It quenches thirst— stimulates 






_ like mountain air —and aids digestion. It helps correct 
/ acidity and the ills that come from it. 





You'll enjoy Aquazone straight and as a smooth mixer. 


Call for it in any good hotel, restaurant or cabaret. Buy 
it from your grocer or druggist, and if you cant get it at 
aie 










the first try, call Vanderbilt 6424. 
; 434 





RATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New Yorl 
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’)_ Bubbling oxygen table water 

















